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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH RAILWAYS 


In these kaleidoscopic times it is difficult to forecast the future of 
any organisation or industry, certainly for any length of time, 
and this is especially so with British railways, in regard to which 
I have been invited to express my views. 

‘The best of prophets of the future is the past’; therefore 
a brief glance at the history of British railways will be helpful. 
This may be written in few or many words ; the survey attempted 
here must of necessity be so brief as to exclude*much relevant 
matter. 

Railway locomotion has existed in this country for more than 
100 years. Prior to its advent the only means of inland transport 
for people and freight were horse-drawn coaches and wagons and 
canals. By comparison with railways even the best coaches were 
slow and uncomfortable, and journeys were hazardous and expen- 
sive ; transport by canals also lacked speed—a fatal deficiency. 

Into this simple and leisurely transport system, tolerably 
adequate to the then dominantly rural character of the nation, 
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burst the momentous invention of the steam locomotive. Com- 
pared with the earlier forms of transport, speed was the principal 
characteristic of the railways, and their inception soon infused the 
habit of travel into a community hitherto largely stationary, and 
gave an immense and lasting stimulus to trade and commerce. 

As an indication of the condition of affairs before the railway 
era, let me quote from a pamphlet dated 1831 in regard to the 
projected Birmingham and London Railway. 


. . . On the canals between Birmingham and London every means are 
used to effect dispatch ; but still the quickest passage for fly-boats is 60 
hours. . . . The charges for passengers by coach are 42s. inside and 21s. 
outside, and for parcels 1d. per lb., and by wagon the charge is 5s. per 
cwt. By fly-boat for packages and general merchandise 60s. per ton, and 
for iron castings in boat loads 32s. ; for pig iron 25s. per ton. Thus the 
charge for luggage, at ten miles per hour, is 1s. 9d. per ton per mile; 
wagon charge for a rate of three miles and a half per hour 1s. 103d. per 
ton per mile; and goods by fly-boat at two miles per hour 64d. per ton 
per mile ; and the lowest rate for pig iron 24d. per ton per mile. 


The railway not only more than halved the time, but also the 
cost, of passenger journeys, while goods were conveyed in one- 
sixth of the time and at less cost. 

The revolutionary character of this enormous change, coupled 
with the fact that railways in their early days were immensely 
prosperous, resulted in numerous schemes being brought before 
Parliament. Many of these were strongly opposed, and in all cases 
parliamentary sanction was conditioned, by statutory restraints 
and requirements, more drastic than those imposed in any 
other country in the world. The railways had both to fight 
hard and pay heavily for their charter, and in their infancy, as in 
maturity, they experienced drastic parliamentary regulation and 
control. No grants of land alongside their track were made to 
British railways, nor was there any State or municipal aid in the 
provision of stations. On the contrary, the code of regulations 
embodied in the Regulation of Railways Acts from 1844 onward 
is the most stringent in the world. 

In the course of fifty years, roughly from 1840, the railway 
companies, large and small, extended their lines to practically 
every part of Great Britain, and became virtual monopolists (sub- 
ject always to effective and far-reaching State control) of the 
inland transport of the country. They served the country well, 
and certainly not extortionately, as is evident from the fact that 
the average return on capital invested in railways over a period 
of thirty years between 1860 and 1890 did not exceed 4°22 per 
cent. per annum. 

Whether from self-satisfaction or lack of external stimulus or 
other cause, it sometimes happens that a period of inertia falls 
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upon industries as upon individuals. It must be admitted that 
some such spirit seems to have overtaken our railways in the 
1870’s and 1880's, when for a time they appeared to have been 
content to rest upon laurels they had undoubtedly won. This 
period did not last long, however, and by the end of last century 
a renascence had set in—evidenced by the introduction of long- 
distance runs, more and better express trains, while consider- 
able improvements were effected in permanent way and roll- 
ing stock, including the provision of corridor coaches, gas and 
electric lighting, steam heating, restaurant cars and many other 
amenities which added greatly to the comfort of passengers. 

In 1914 the war came. Much has been written on the important 
part played by British railways in the waging and winning of the 
war. Suffice it to say that the service afforded to the nation in 
the transport of troops and munitions of war, the manufacture in 
their workshops of guns and much equipment, and other assistance 
rendered in a great variety of ways, won the unstinted admiration 
of successive Prime Ministers and Commanders-in-Chief, and 
redounded to the credit of the railways and their personnel. 

On the first day of the war the Government took possession of 
the railways, and with Government control, whether for good or 
ill, came many revolutionary changes. In 1919, although wage 
standards soared to unprecedented heights, and many other 
expenses increased alarmingly, no steps were taken by the 
Government to raise railway rates to cover this increased expendi- 
ture. Whatever may have been the contemporary merit, if any, 
of this policy, it resulted in an exceedingly unenviable heritage 
for the railway companies upon the coming of decontrol in 1g2r. 
At that stage the wages bill of the railways had increased from 
47,000,0001. in 1913 to about 173,000,000/. per annum for the 
year 1921, an increase of no less than 268 percent. This increase 
was attributable to the dual effect of the introduction of the 
eight-hour day in February 1919 and the concession by the 
Government in 1920 of large and general improvements in the 
standard of railway wages associated with the then existing 
war bonus. It may here be noted that the wage advancements 
referred to were accompanied by a promise by the Government 
of the day that the general wage level should not in future fall 
below 100 per cent. above the average pre-war standard. 

Meanwhile, in 1919, the Ministry of Transport had been 
established with a Minister vested with the fullest authority over 
the railway companies. To meet the enormous commitments on 
the debit side of the accounts heavy rate increases were levied 
upon a reluctant trading community, which was just beginning 
to experience serious reaction after a period of war-stimulated 
prosperity. It cannot be doubted that the impetus of this sudden 
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increase in railway rates turned the attention of the traders more 
rapidly and definitely in the direction of motor transport than 
would otherwise have been the case, and this movement was 
accentuated by the sale of a very large number of Government 
lorries released from war service. 

The Government’s contribution to the rehabilitation of the 
railways as a commercial enterprise was the Railways Act of 
1921. By means of this important enactment the railways 
reverted to private control, subject to a scheme of compulsory 
grouping, under which the 120 companies of pre-war days became 
the four great companies we know to-day. 

In the circumstances some such scheme was necessary : 
indeed, it is difficult to imagine how the heterogeneity of great 
and small companies which existed in 1913 could have functioned 
under the vastly altered conditions of to-day. 

But if benefits resulted from the Act, tremendous difficulties 
in reorganisation and adaptation also came in its train. It was 
not to be supposed that the merging into one entity of concerns 
which had been serious competitors for generations would be an 
easy process. But all the difficulties were faced resolutely, and 
the organisations can now be said to be well established. In addi- 
tion to grouping the railways, the Act of 1921 set up a new court 
—the Railway Rates Tribunal—and new standard schedules of 
rates and charges have been introduced, as the result of much 
hard work, and with remarkably little friction ; these rates are 
now generally operative. 

There is an aspect of the new conditions regarding rates and 
charges which must be referred to, because it has a definite bear- 
ing upon the future of the railways. The rates have been calcu- 
lated on a basis which should produce to each group company a 
standard revenue broadly equivalent to the 1913 revenues of the 
companies forming the group. From time to time the rates and 
charges and the resultant yield are to be subject to review by the 
Tribunal, and if it should be found that the revenue earned by a 
company is substantially in excess of its standard, 80 per cent. 
of the excess is to be handed back to the public by way of reduced 
rates and fares. 

Thus, in brief, it is made impossible for the railway companies 
themselves to obtain large profits; if and when they should 
materialise the benefit must pass to the traders and the public. 
In this way there has been created a clear bond of interest between 
industry and railway transport. 

Meanwhile, during the time this extensive internal reorganisa- 
tion and reorientation has been proceeding in connexion with the 
railways, competition in the form of motor transport has been 
developing. 
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Untrammelled by irksome and costly legal restraints, free to 
pick and choose traffics and routes, and subsidised by reason of 
the public highways (its permanent way) being provided, main- 
tained, improved, and signalled largely at the ratepayers’ expense, 
and with streets or large public areas allocated without charge for 
use as ‘ stations,’ road motor traffic has increased considerably. 
There are some particularly irritating considerations for the rail- 
way companies in regard to road motor competition. They are 
the only passenger-carrying agency which contributes to revenue 
through direct taxation, 7.e., the tax levied on fares paid by 
first-class passengers. Until a few months ago, the railways 
themselves were without powers to operate road transport 
except for the collection and delivery of rail-borne freight 
traffic, while on the other hand they were, and still are, among 
the largest ratepayers. Moreover, where roads have been raised 
to pass over a railway, not only the bridge structure but also 
the road on it and the raised approaches have usually to be 
maintained by the railway; in fact the railways have to main- 
tain several hundred miles of public roads, towards which the 
Minister of Transport has no power to make grants in aid from 
the Road Fund. These conditions were—and to some extent still 
are—so manifestly unfair as to call aloud for early amendment. 
Road powers have now been conceded to the railways, and it is 
the companies’ intention to use these powers to co-ordinate road 
and rail services and to provide the public with an even more 
efficient and economic service than they have enjoyed hitherto. 

The value to the nation of its great railway systems cannot be 
exaggerated. They provide direct employment for a vast army 
of 677,000 men, who, with their families, form a substantial pro- 
portion of the whole community. The 1,200,000,000/. of capital 
invested in railways is held by some 700,000 shareholders, repre- 
senting people in all stations of life, and the prior securities have 
long been regarded as second only in stability to those issued 
directly upon the national credit. 

What can one say of the services provided by railways, which 
have long been the main arteries of the inland commerce of the 
country? The following figures are perhaps sufficiently impres- 
sive. During last year British railways conveyed 1,651,000,000 
passengers and 325,000,000 tons of freight traffic, involving the 
running of train miles to the total of 413,000,000. 

In considering the future of British railways it must be obvious 
to every thinking man that they should be regarded as essential 
to the well-being, and even to the very existence, of this great 
manufacturing and trading nation. One does not wish to repeat 
ad nauseam the hackneyed saw about railways being the life-blood 
of industry, but there is no doubt whatever of its essential truth, 
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especially when it is remembered that there are thousands of 
private sidings, or industrial tracks, connecting individual works 
with main line railways whereby millions of tons of traffic pass 
between factories, mines, or works wholly by railway. 

At the same time facts must be faced. The most expensive 
part of any system of inland transport, whether by railway, canal, 
or road, must be the permanent or fixed works. If one form of 
transport is required to bear the entire cost of its permanent 
works while another form is relieved of this either wholly or in 
large measure, the latter has an advantage that is bound to tell in 
the long run.?_ It will be noted that I have not referred to rival 
purveyors of transport, for the reason that, having been granted full 
power to use the public highway, the railways will do so under 
precisely the same conditions—advantageous or otherwise—as 
other users of the public roads. In short, it is safe to say that the 
railways will certainly not make the mistake made by many canal 
companies of adhering slavishly to one form of transport, but will 
adopt all forms according to circumstances or the demands of the 
future, whether by railway, road, sea, or air. The extent to which 
railway lines may be abandoned in favour of the road will depend 
entirely upon the action of the Government. In that connexion 
there appear to be two alternative courses in the solving of the 
contemporary transport problem, the one being a continuance of 
the policy of laissez faire towards the newer form of transport by 
motor vehicles on roads. It is indeed certain that if all effective 
limitation of speed of road vehicles and use of trailers is aban- 
doned, and by direct or indirect taxation roads are widened to 
accommodate every conceivable kind and weight of traffic, there 
is no end to the possibility of transport by road, and to the 
consequent diminution of railway traffic. Obviously, this would 





y Number of Motor Vehicles 
Five Years) of Roads in Great trom Motor Venice 
Britain Taxation Year Number 

1895 a = 

1900 54,705,627 a 

1905 69,015,325 — 

1910 74,383,622 1,050,000* 

1915 88,263,460 7,127,000 


1920 95,763,763 14,933,000 
1925 236,340,181 65,251,000 





* Four years ended 1910; earlier figures not available. 


t Proportion of receipts derived from commercial vehicles = {18,750,286 (28 per cent. approx.), 


leaving 72 per cent, derived from private cars, motor cycles, and hackney carriages. 


Figures relating to annual cost of roads prior to 1910 extracted from Local Taxation Returns. 
Subsequent figures communicated by Ministry of Health. Figures relating to motor vehicle taxation 


extracted from Road Fund reports and Ministry of Transport returns. 
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be such a revolutionary change, and so undesirable from many 
points of view, that it cannot be seriously contemplated. The 
other alternative is the scientific one, namely, to co-ordinate the 
different forms of transport, and this problem has been referred 
to the recently appointed Royal Commission, whose terms of 
reference are : 


To take into consideration the problems arising out of the growth of 
road traffic and, with a view to securing the employment of the available 
means of transport in Great Britain (including transport by sea coastwise 
and by ferries) to the greatest public advantage, to consider and report 
what measures, if any, should be adopted for their better regulation and 
control, and, so far as is desirable in the public interest, to promote their 
co-ordinated working and development. 


Without attempting to anticipate the findings of the Royal 
Commission, it may be safe to assume that measures of co-ordina- 
tion of transport agencies will be proposed, and suggestions made 
to avoid preferential treatment of any section at public expense. 
That the railways are favourable to a policy of co-operation was 
made evident during the progress through Parliament of the Bills 
conferring road powers on them. As to what is desirable and fair, 
I may be pardoned for quoting a detached but informed observer. 
Speaking as recently as October 9, Sir Henry Thornton, President 
of the Canadian National Railways, said : 


They [the British railways] found themselves confronted with a new 
form of competition, which prior to the war was quite unknown, and which 
threatened seriously the integrity of the British railway system, and that 
was the road competition. None objected, nor could object, to fair com- 


. petition. It was fair competition which promoted progress and develop- 


ment, but competition must be along certain well-defined lines recognised 
as fair. 

He would say first that the transport companies which used the high- 
ways of England must be subjected to such regulations as to size of vehicle 
and speed as would not unreasonably encroach on the rights of others who 
used the roads, or of the railways. Secondly, those who operated those 
vehicles must be sufficiently sound both mentally and physically to be 
entrusted with the lives of passengers and the safety of goods. Thirdly, 
it was a rule of life that one should pay for what one got, and pay reason- 
ably. It seemed to him that those who made their money by using the 
highways should pay a charge which was in keeping with the use they 
made of that facility. The railways provided at their own expense their 
own highways. It was unfair that other means of transport should, with- 
out adequate charge, use a road provided by the public. Furthermore, it 
seemed to him that the securities, the rates, and the fares of the new form 
of transportation should be subject to exactly the same safeguards as were 
imposed on the older forms of transport—the railways. 


My forecast of the future of British railways is that they are 
destined for many years not only to remain in existence, but to 
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be the prime movers of all forms of freight and passengers. They 
will also provide extensive co-ordinated road and rail services, 
This will most certainly be the case should any Government of 
the future decide to nationalise the railways—a course to which 
one political party stands pledged. But whether nationalised or 
not, the best interests of a nation mpoverished by war are to be 
served by effective use of all existing means of production, and 
not to incur expenditure merely to supplant one efficient system of 
transport by another. Railways are pre-eminently suited for 
the conveyance of heavy freight, and long-distance heavy or 
light freight and passengers. 

But this forecast is conditioned by the supposition that the 
railways will see to it that the transport they provide will meet 
fully all reasonable requirements and, in particular, that it is 
rapid, reliable, door-to-door, and cheap. 

Many examples might be given of the fact that the railways 
are fully alive to their obligations in these matters. As regards 
the passengers, while it is true that in some instances the level of 
ordinary fares is at present higher than by road transport, this is 
not universally the case, while the railways have the advantage 
of speed. The standard of comfort in rail travel is increasing, 
outstanding examples being the London, Midland and Scottish 
Company’s ‘ Royal Scot’ train and the London and North 
Eastern Company’s Pullman train. There is also a general ten- 
dency to increase the average speed of trains and to reduce 
fares. As regards speed, the Great Western Railway has led the 
way, and there is no physical difficulty in the way of very high 
speeds if demanded by the public, but the greater the speed the 
greater must be the cost andrisk. Possibly those who favour very 
rapid transport may take to the air ! 

As regards freight, there have been many post-war develop- 
ments. Already by means of express freight trains there are 
services between towns 200 or 300 miles apart whereby mer- 
chandise is regularly delivered on the day following that on 
which it is collected. The future trend of events will be for this 
kind of service to become the standard. The nature of other 
developments is indicated by the provision of ‘ containers’ to 
enable goods to be sent without elaborate packing from a factory 
or shop to destination. Associated with this there will be exten- 
sive developments of collection and delivery services giving door- 
to-door transit, while, in the country, lorry services serving wide 
areas are becoming increasingly numerous. Then there are 
systems of railhead delivery, under which goods for a particular 
area are conveyed in bulk to a centre and then distributed by the 
railway company to various retailers. In all these matters railway 
and road will increasingly work in combination. 
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Freight rates are constantly under review, and there is and 
will be greater disposition to base railway rates, like road rates, 
on the cost of service, instead of on a classification of goods, 
which takes into consideration relative values and capacity to pay. 
Freights for export coal, iron, agricultural produce, etc., are to 
be reduced under the Government’s forthcoming rating relief 
scheme, and, although any benefit that may accrue to the rail- 
ways can only come in the form of increased traffic, the com- 
panies are glad to co-operate in this effort to stimulate productive 
industry. Under the Government scheme the railways will 
receive rate relief to the extent of about 4,000,000/. per annum. 
Every penny of that sum is to be passed on to industry in the 
form of reduced railway freight charges. Industry will thus get 
not only its own rate relief but also the rate relief to which the 
railway companies might fairly claim to be entitled, and when 
it is remembered that the Great Western Railway alone has 
hitherto paid more than 50 per cent. of the total poor rate levied 
in thirty-seven parishes through which its lines pass, it will be 
realised that in agreeing to pass on their share of relief of rates the 
railway companies are doing a very ‘ big’ thing. 

In other directions there will be continuous research to 
improve railway services and to reduce cost. Schemes of electri- 
fication of railways are bound to result from the carrying into 
effect of the Government measures for provision of cheap electric 
power. Electrification, especially in London and large towns, will 
enable the railways to develop what Americans call ‘ air rights ’ 
and to build valuable property where to-day there are expensive 
roofs covering only platforms, lines, etc. The steam locomotive, 
however, is vastly more efficient than it was a few years ago. 
Given an increase in the maximum axle load (the Great Western 
is now in advance of other British lines in having a 22 ton 10 cwt. 
maximum), much can be accomplished. New forms of locomotives 
may also appear, consuming oil or pulverised fuel ; while turbo- 
electric and other types may prove to be useful commercial assets. 
One thing is certain—in all departments of the railway service 
there will be continuous effort to reduce operating costs. Last 
year expenditure on railway working amounted to 761,010,554/., 
and with so vast a business there must be many directions in which 
economies can be effected by introducing more labour-saving 
appliances or improvements of one kind and another. Waste 
must be eliminated, and in this connexion it is to be hoped that 
some remedy may be found for the waste represented by the 
empty haulage incidental to our system of privately-owned 
rolling stock, by the continued use of small capacity mineral 
wagons, and by the time taken to load and unload railway 
vehicles of all descriptions. No doubt the ‘ Standing Committee 
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on Mineral Transport set up by the Government some two years 
ago will make useful suggestions with this object in view. 

One of the best guarantees for the future prosperity of the 
railways is to be found in the spirit of co-operation which is mani- 
festing itself among the employees. Conferences have been held 
between representatives of the management and the men for the 
purpose of improving the general position of the railways, and 
committees for the consideration of suggestions made by members 
of the staff were never previously so busy as they are to-day. 
There is a growing realisation of identity of interest between the 
men and the service they are associated with, of which the recent 
voluntary acceptance by the whole of the staff of a percentage 
reduction of salaries and wages was an outstanding expression. 

The present times are admittedly trying for the railway com- 
panies, but the main trouble is the great decline in freight revenue 
consequent upon the present low ebb to which the ‘heavy’ 
industries of the country have fallen, an outstanding example 
being the case of coal. 

This condition of industry is, we hope, only a passing phase. 
Railways are not dependent on any one industry, but on the 
commercial prosperity of the country as a whole. We are 
living in an age of rapid scientific development which may 
revolutionise certain branches of industry; but if we believe 
that our country will maintain its commercial position, and 
with a moderate revival of trade, the future of British railways 


can be faced with confidence. 
FELIx J. C. POLE. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


THE present scheme of National Health Insurance in this country 
originated with the Act of 1911, described as ‘an Act to provide 
for insurance against loss of health and the prevention and cure 
of sickness, and for purposes incidental thereto.’ In its earliest 
complexion the movement was unfortunately a mere piece of 
electioneering propaganda, summed up in the famous and men- 
dacious slogan, which was supposed to recommend it to voters, 
that 9d. worth of benefit was to be procurable for the expenditure 
of 4d. Its two chief sponsors were a very agile and adroit poli- 
tician and a professor of anatomy, who, though he possessed 
medical diplomas, had never practised medicine and was not by 
any personal experience qualified to give expert advice upon the 
medical questions involved in the scheme. 

While the motives alleged as promoting that legislation were 
admirable, the actual provisions of the Act fell far short of securing 
the achievement of the purpose cited. It is unfortunate that 
political considerations have continued to influence the operation 
of the Act ; they have rendered National Health Insurance, as I 
maintain, the illusory thing it still is, and have largely contributed 
to the profound dissatisfaction both of doctors who operate the 
Act and of patients who are its victims. While the principle of 
National Health Insurance is beyond criticism, and is accepted 
nowadays as entirely proper and necessary, the means actually 
adopted are very open to controversy. The opinion is widely 
prevalent that an equivalent expenditure otherwise directed might 
produce a much greater benefit to the public health, and it is that 
thesis that I propose to develop. ’ 

The present scheme of National Health Insurance is on a 
compulsory and contributory basis. ‘ Persons who are required 
to be insured are, subject to certain exceptions, those who are 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty-five, who are employed under 
a contract of service in manual labour, or in non-manual labour at 
a rate of remuneration not exceeding 250/. a year.’ The total 
number of persons entitled to medical benefit now (1927-28) 
approaches 14,000,000 for England alone. The cost of the scheme 
is shared between the insured persons, their employers, and the 
583 
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national Exchequer. The revenue is derived in the first instance 
from weekly contributions paid partly by the worker and partly 
by the employer by means of health insurance stamps affixed to 
contribution cards, the rate of contribution being 1s. 6d. per week 
in the case of men, of which 9d. is payable by the employer 
and od. by the worker, and 1s. 1d. in the case of women, of which 
74. is payable by the employer and 6d. by the worker. 

In the memorandum explanatory of the National Health 
Insurance Bill of 1928, which subsequently became the Act, it is 
stated that no change is made in the rates of contributions pay- 
able by employers or employed, and the liability of the Exchequer 
towards the cost of the scheme remains at one seventh of the cost 
of benefits and administration in the case of men, and one fifth 
in the case of women. The original conception has, however, 
been very materially changed and complicated by the addition 
of the pension scheme through the operation of the ‘ Widows, 
Orphans, and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act,’ 1928. With 
this part of the subject I do not propose to deal. The total 
income under the National Health Insurance Fund, England, for 
the year ending December 31, 1927, including Exchequer grants, 
was over 33,000,000/. It will thus be seen that the sums dealt 
with under national insurance are very large indeed. 

The scheme of National Health Insurance is grievously com- 
plicated by the circumstances of the ‘ approved society ’ system. 
The Report of the Royal Commission of 1924 points out how large 
a part of the administration of the Act of 1911 was entrusted to 
these societies, and this circumstance has—in the opinion of 
medical men, at any rate—greatly vitiated the usefulness of the 
Act. Two main statutory conditions constitute a claim to be 
regarded as an approved society under this definition: (i.) that 
the society shall not be conducted for profit ; (ii.) that its consti- 
tution shall provide for its affairs being subject to the absolute 
control of its members. The approved societies, therefore, are of 
many different types, the chief being the friendly societies (with 
or without branches), trade unions, societies formed by indus- 
trial assurance companies, or collecting societies, etc. At the 
time of the Commission’s Report (1926) there were 886 approved 
societies in England, 94 in Scotland, and 40 in Wales ; but with 
their branches the actual number of units administering this 
system in 1926 was 7876. The individual membership of these 
societies differs enormously. At the date cited, for example, 
there were 70 societies in England each with less than 100 
members, and 24 societies each with over 50,000 members, and 
two societies each with over 1,000,000 members. It will be 
seen how haphazard and confused this part of the system has 
become, and it is at once obvious that the political power 
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wielded by these societies is very great indeed. This factor has, 
in the opinion of medical critics, exercised a disastrous effect in 
deflecting the operation of the Act from the goal set out in the 
preamble cited above—namely, the prevention and cure of sick- 
ness, which is obviously the ideal to be aimed at ; and the term 
‘National Health Insurance ’ carries that implication. But in its 
operation since its inception it has remained simply ‘ National 
Sickness Insurance.’ The disastrous effect of this political influ- 
ence of the approved societies is evidenced by the statement made 
by Sir Kingsley Wood, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Health, in the debate in the House of Commons on April 3 
this year, when he said : 





. . . the reason why the specialist services [recommended by the Royal 
Commission] have not been put into operation is simply and only the 
consistent and determined attitude which, for reasons which they may 
consider perfectly right and proper, the approved societies have main- 
tained on the matter. 


The Royal Commission in fact found that if the approved societies 
would come to an agreement and pool certain of their funds, 
that scheme (for provision of specialist services) could be put into 
immediate operation without any further addition whatever, 
either by way of extra contributions or by way of State assistance. 

Unfortunately in its primary conception the scope of ‘ medical 
benefit ’ was limited to what has been somewhat unhappily called 
‘general practitioner treatment.’ Some definitions of these terms 
may be given from the regulations now in force. Medical benefit 
is defined as ‘ medical treatment and attendance,’ which ‘ includes 
the provision of proper and sufficient medicines and of the pre- 
scribed medical and surgical appliances.’ ‘ The treatment which 
a practitioner is required to give to his patients comprises all 
proper and necessary medical services other than those involving 
the application of special skill and experience of a degree or 
kind which general practitioners as a class cannot reasonably be 
expected to possess.’ 

Benefits passing beyond these limits are classed under the 
general term ‘ additional benefits,’ and are distributed by the 
approved societies. They are only available to those insured 
persons who are members of societies having surpluses at the 
annual stocktaking, and only to those members who fulfil cer- 
tain qualifying conditions. The conferment of the benefits is 
entirely within the power of the society to give or withhold, conse- 
quently large classes of insured persons do not in fact receive 
these benefits, and there is no uniformity in their distribution. 
This restriction of scope of benefit to ‘ general practitioner treat- 
ment ’ has been very widely criticised. It may be said, I think 
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without contradiction, that there is a fairly general consensus 
of opinion, well expressed by a prominent witness before the 
Insurance Commission of 1924, 

that the present insurance service, as far as it relates to health, is defec- 
tive; that the present medical service is merely a general practitioner 
service ; and that in order to get the full benefit of the scheme . . . it is 
imperative . . . to extend that service to include . . . all proper aids to 
diagnosis, all second opinions in the way of experts . . . and certain 
services which we might broadly describe as curative . . . e.g., electrical 
treatment, light treatment, and so on. 


None of these additional services has been secured as yet under 
the terms of the Act. The British general practitioner is by far 
the best-trained general practitioner in the world, and if he were 
given an entirely free hand in his treatment of insured persons 
criticism would be very much less called for. But his liberty of 
action in dealing with insured persons as compared with private 
patients is limited in numberless ways, and no provision is avail- 
able for hospital and specialist treatment, which has been secured 
in ever-increasing measure for other sections of the community. 
In fact I would say that the scheme of national insurance was 
started in the wrong direction, and has progressed upon the 
wrong road, that direction being exactly opposite to the advance 
which the progress of medicine has made with such amazing strides 
during the fifteen years which have elapsed since the Act came 
into operation. 

If one lesson has been enforced more deeply than any other 
by the advance of medicine, it is the essential importance of 
diagnosis. Demosthenes, asked to name the three qualities most 
necessary to the political orator, repeated three times ‘ The quality 
of audacity,’ and diagnosis may be similarly emphasised as the 
quality most necessary to the physician or surgeon of to-day. It 
is precisely in diagnosis that the system adopted under the Act 
fails so conspicuously. Diagnosis is left in the hands of a single 
man, and the level of skill required is the lowest common denomi- 
nator of a necessarily relatively low degree of medical experience. 
The medical isolation of the general practitioner, who has been 
some time in practice, under our present system tends to increase, 
and he suffers very serious disadvantages therefrom. The circum- 
stances of panel practice cruelly aggravate the natural tendency 
of the practitioner under such conditions to become obsolete in 
his knowledge and careless in his methods. 

To quote from the Commission’s Report (1926), ‘ A large pro- 
portion of panel practitioners have few opportunities for coming 
into contact with those who are devoting themselves to the study 
and practice of particular branches of medicine and surgery and 
thereby extending their boundaries.’ The Commission strongly 
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recommended a system, which unfortunately has not been 
adopted, by which there should be reciprocal communication 
between the general practitioner and the specialist, and that all 
insured persons should be entitled, as part of the consideration 
for which they are paying their compulsory contributions, to enjoy 
hospital and specialist treatment. 

Moreover, as if isolation were not a sufficient handicap, the 
panel practitioner is further hindered even in the exercise of his 
capacity, for he is overruled by countless bureaucratic regulations 
and encroachments upon his professional liberty. Those en- 
croachments have become still further and much more seriously 
increased in the past twelve months by the operation of a very 
remarkable agreement which was concluded between the Ministry 
of Health and the dispensing chemists last year. In that year, 
1927-28, the total cost of medical benefit was 8,050,000/., of 
which sum 5,999,000/. was appropriated for the professional 
remuneration of the doctors working the Act. The Drug Fund, 
as it is called—that is to say, the amount produced by the allot- 
ment of 2s. 10d. for ‘drugs’ per head for each person—totals 
over 2,000,000). Prior to 1927 the Drug Fund had always been 
overdrawn. In 1927 the Ministry of Health, no doubt anxious to 
avoid the recurrent unwelcome demonstration thus afforded of 
the essential insolvency of the Drug Fund, concluded an agree- 
ment with the dispensing chemists by which the Drug Fund, 
now for the first time strictly limited in amount, has to provide 
a working profit for the chemists first, and the sum available 
for drugs and appliances for the insured is rigidly limited to 
what is thus left over. All the great medical organisations stoutly 
declare that they were never consulted as to this agreement. A 
leader in the British Medical Journal of September 29, 1928, 
describes it as ‘dangerous and undesirable.’ The Conference of 
Panel Committees held last year (October 1927) recorded a 
unanimous resolution that the agreement was ‘against public 
policy.’ It would seem clear, therefore, that this agreement was 
forced upon the great body of panel practitioners without their 
knowledge or consent, a procedure which is surely the very worst 
method of securing the cordial co-operation of the.men who are 
responsible in the last instance for the working of the Act. 
Obviously it is only equitable that, inasmuch as the chemists are 
now responsible for overdrafts upon the Drug Fund, they should 
have some means of controlling expenditure under this fund; 
machinery has accordingly come into existence which enables 
the chemists to exercise this control; and the chemist is 
exhorted by his official societies to do so. I have before me 
a circular issued by such a society to chemists from which I 
quote : 
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Do not forget that economy is absolutely necessary if chemists are to 
maintain their rate of payment. Money saved now remains in the Drug 
Fund for distribution to chemists. . . . Report to the secretary of your 
pharmaceutical committee all instances of extravagance in prescribing of 
whatever kind. . . . Report to the secretary of your pharmaceutical com- 
mittee all the cases you have of regular drug takers under the Act, giving 
name of patient and of doctor with period over which supplies have been 
obtained from you. . . . Remember that if you express a wish to that 
effect your name need not be used in connection with any reports you 
make. 


It will be seen that the chemist is here encouraged to submit 
a secret report upon the doctor’s prescribing! The machinery 
thus set in motion is exceedingly complicated. The chemist’s 
report, transmitted to the pharmaceutical committee, is {con- 
sidered by that body, who make representations to the Ministry 
of Health, which applies to the Pricing Bureau for a digest of 
the incriminated doctor’s prescriptions over a certain period, 
and if they are judged to be ‘excessive’ the regional medical 
officer may be instructed to call upon the doctor thus charged 
with extravagance. This officer again reports to the Ministry, 
and if the Ministry regards the report as unsatisfactory it calls 
upon the panel committee, consisting of local medical practi- 
tioners, to make an investigation. The panel committee in turn 
reports to the insurance committee, consisting of over 90 per 
cent. of laymen. The insurance committee, conscious of the 
new circumstances by which losses on the Drug Fund are sus- 
tained by the chemist, cannot fail to be thereby influenced in 
supporting the claim of the chemists to be protected, and the 
practitioner is fined sufficiently heavily to make him unwilling 
to repeat the offence. The panel practitioner, who has had many 
anxious months during which he has been submitted to endless 
inquiries, and who has paid a substantial fine in money as well, 
will thereafter probably subside into the réle, which is cast for 
him by bureaucracy, of an automatic distributor of the harmless 
and inexpensive formule suggested for his use by an official phar- 
macopoeia, issued under the auspices of the pharmaceutical com- 
mittee as affording him protection against any likely charge of 
‘ extravagant prescribing.’ The gravamen of my criticism is that 
a body, the insurance committee, overwhelmingly lay in com- 
position, is thus in a position to judge finally a professional man 
upon his professional practice, a subject of which the large 
majority of members of that committee are necessarily ignorant. 
Public opinion would, I think, condemn this system as emphatic- 
ally as medical men have condemned it. Thus The Times in a 
leader of August 24 last, commenting upon these features of panel 
practice, said : 
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His freedom to treat his patients according to the dictates of his 
knowledge and experience is a doctor’s most valued and most valuable 
possession. To compel him to justify or to explain the exercise of that 
freedom is to limit it in a way which may easily become dangerous to his 
patients. 





I have said that the trend of medical practice at the present 
time is in the direction of improved means of diagnosis and the 
provision of modern methods of treatment which follow upon 
that diagnosis. In those modern methods the ‘ bottle of medi- 
cine ’ has receded further and further from its ancient position of 
authority, but in panel practice it is the ‘ bottle of medicine’ 
which is often the only means of treatment at the disposal of the 
panel practitioner, and, as I have shown, the contents of that 
bottle are ultimately determined, not by the prescriber’s desire, 
experience or knowledge, but by the considerations of economy 
which present themselves to the chemist when he dispenses the 
prescription, for by the bargain of 1927 the chemists are directly 
and financially interested in dispensing only the cheapest medi- 
cines. One of the most mischievous aspects of this position is 
that the public are encouraged to place continued faith in the 
‘bottle of medicine,’ the contents of which are mostly ineffective ; 
the waste entailed by this valueless drug consumption approxi- 
mates 2,000,000/. a year. Moreover, in very many cases still 
more precious time is wasted in this useless treatment, when, if the 
case were properly diagnosed and efficient treatment given, cures 
might result which with this waste of time become impossible by 
reason of the advance of disease beyond the limits of medical inter- 
vention. Surely diagnosis ought always to precede treatment! In 
the enormous majority of cases of panel practice treatment is given, 
and continued for long periods, upon a diagnosis which is neces- 
sarily extremely inadequate, and therefore not infrequently 
erroneous. The sole bulwark which has prevented the present 
insurance system from crumbling to the ground is the assistance 
now afforded to insured patients by the voluntary hospitals. This 
assistance is not in any way secured to the patients by the Act ; 
indeed, it is essentially fortuitous in its incidence, and largely 
gratuitous, on the part of the hospitals. Evidence’placed before 
the Royal Commission repeatedly drew attention to ‘ the fact that 
the treatment of insured persons by insurance practitioners is 
incomplete because it is not satisfactorily linked up with provision 
for treatment in hospitals.’ It was emphasised that ‘ owing to 
various causes no payment whatever was made from insurance 
funds in respect of a large proportion of those insured persons who 
receive in-patient treatment in hospitals ; that even in the case 
of those who made contributions the contributions formed only a 
part of the average cost per bed; that no payment was made 
Vor. CIV—No. 621 2Q 
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in respect of the general out-patient work.’ The experience of a 
group of hospitals in Sheffield, as reported to the Commission, is 
illuminating. In 1923 the cost to those hospitals of treatment of 
insured persons was 28,870/., while the total amount received from 
insurance funds for the same period was only 4300/. But even this 
assistance, which is voluntary at the present moment, is in danger 
of being disturbed if the voluntary hospitals come, as is now so 
seriously threatened, under bureaucratic control. In that event 
the most—and, in my opinion, indeed the only—efficient medical 
benefit under the Insurance Act would disappear. 

The importance of extension of medical benefit to include 
hospital and specialist services was very clearly brought out by 
the inquiry into the working of the Insurance Acts conducted by 
the Royal Commission appointed in 1924. Unfortunately some 
of the major recommendations of this Commission have been 
defeated by the opposition of the approved societies, even 
although the Ministry of Health had supported these recom- 
mendations of the Commission. The present position, therefore, 
is that hospital and specialist treatment, which is the natural 
supplement to general practitioner treatment, is not provided by 
the Act, and the partial provision of these services for the moment 
contributed by the willingness of the voluntary hospitals to fill the 
breach would in all probability disappear if the voluntary hospital 
system were abolished. In that event all the National Health 
Insurance services would come under direct bureaucratic control. 
As has been demonstrated by the march of events under the partial 
control now exercised by Government departments, a singularly 
complicated machinery of committees has come into being, and 
the practitioner is ever increasingly harassed by officialism 
anxious to justify its existence by multiplying inquiries and 
investigations into his practice, which are usually both needless 
and irritating. The irony of the situation is increased by the fact 
that the Minister of Health retains a complete autocracy ; he may 
ignore all these elaborate investigations, and by his own simple 
fiat he may dismiss a practitioner from the panel, and no appeal 
against the decision is open to the practitioner, who, when so 
removed, is not admissible to the panel again in any part of the 
country without the consent of the Minister. 

The blight of ‘ red tape’ has overspread the present adminis- 
tration, and its extension into regions now free from its operation 
is not to be encouraged. 

Side by side with the system of National Health Insurance, 
which, as I have pointed out, is State-aided and compulsory, there 
has grown up another system of voluntary medical insurance, 
originating with the voluntary hospitals and largely conducted 
by them. That system begins, I submit, with the right method of 
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approach—that is, diagnosis precedes treatment and is conducted 
by the specially expert staff provided by the voluntary hospitals, 
which attract the best minds in the profession. It is comparatively 
rare for the patient to be seen by only one person ; he is usually 
examined by several, and a co-ordination of opinions results in a 
better grasp of the cause of the disease than is possible with a 
single diagnosis, however experienced. Of recent years the volun- 
tary hospitals have developed a system of what may be called 
‘voluntary insurance,’ very aptly described in the following clause 
from the report of the Pay Beds Committee of King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund for London : 


Many of the patients are no longer regarded, either by the hospital 
or by themselves, as destitute persons who can only be the passive re- 
cipients of charity. They are invited to co-operate towards their own 
assistance and the assistance of their fellows by contributing according to 
their means when in hospital, and by subscribing towards the maintenance 
and even the extension of the hospital, or hospital system, whose services 
they may some day need. We have already referred to the development of 
contributory schemes such as the Hospital Saving Association, whereby large 
numbers of persons within the ordinary hospital income limits provide in 
advance, by a kind of mutual insurance, the funds with which to cover 
their maintenance if and when they need hospital treatment. The volun- 
tary hospital system has thus become largely a co-operative effort in which 
all classes of the community, including the hospital patients themselves, 
combine, as their means permit, to provide hospital services which pro- 
duce benefits for all classes: directly for the less wealthy because without 
the hospital the necessary medical treatments cannot be brought within 
their means, and indirectly for the more wealthy because without the 
hospitals the necessary medical treatments would not exist. During a 
development of this kind the line between the patients who may benefit 
directly and those who should only benefit indirectly need not be drawn 
at the same place as it was before the development began. 


The popularity of the services thus rendered by the voluntary 
hospitals may be gauged by the fact that every voluntary hospital 
has a continually extending waiting list of patients desiring to 
submit themselves for treatment, and inasmuch as this method 
of treatment follows the trend of medical advance it is likely to 
become increasingly popular, especially with those of the better 
educated sections of the community. Some months ago an 
extremely interesting lecture was given at Oxford, the lecturer 
assuming the réle of Isocrates returned to our modern world and 
making criticisms thereon. One of his most pregnant sentences 
was to the effect that the English people managed their voluntary 
Systems extremely well, but invariably bungled systems under 
State control ; and that dictum applies, I think, more forcibly to 
medicine than to any other branch of human activities, for surely 
medicine flourishes best where control is least. 
2Q2 
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I would suggest that the present system of National Health 
Insurance, which does not in fact fulfil the ideal contained in those 
words, should be drastically revised. It would, I think, be entirely 
possible to link up a system of National Health Insurance to the 
voluntary system which I have sketched. The ideal, it seems to 
me, would be to reverse exactly the present procedure, by which 
the diagnosis and treatment of the insured person in the vast 
majority of cases is left in the hands of one man, namely, the 
general practitioner who is the panel doctor allotted to the patient. 
Surely it would be preferable that all the members coming under 
this very costly scheme of State insurance should be able to 
secure the advantages which those fortunate persons who come 
under the voluntary hospitals insurance scheme now enjoy, 
namely, that efficient diagnosis should precede treatment. The 
practitioner and his patient should without any question, and in 
consideration of the contributions now levied by the Act, have 
the advantage of expert advice in every case in which it is 
required. Waste of health and waste of money, now rampant 
under the faulty methods inseparable from the present conception 
of panel medical treatment, would be obviated, and the cost, I 
am convinced, would not be greatly in excess of the current 
wasteful methods, whereas the results would inevitably raise the 
general health, and with that the happiness of our community, 
to the highest possible level, an achievement which the present 
advanced state of medicine might give reasonable promise of 
securing if its practitioners were given a free hand in its operation. 
The panel practitioner should be as exempt from control in his pro- 
fessional treatment of the panel patient as he is in the treatment 
of his private patients, and a simplification of the extremely com- 
plicated bureaucratic arrangements now enforced is urgently 
called for. If the British panel practitioner were thus left free 
and had automatic and unquestioned access to the specialist and 
hospital services as recommended by the Royal Commission, the 
panel practitioner would in effect act very much as the casualty 
medical officer now acts at a great London hospital. To those who 
are unfamiliar with the working of such a hospital it may perhaps 
be explained that under modern conceptions it is becoming in- 
creasingly important to arrest the beginnings of illness in the small 
ailments which, if unchecked, lead to greater evils. The great 
mass of persons seeking treatment at the voluntary hospitals is 
as a rule first effectively sifted out in the casualty department, 
where a rough-and-ready classification is made of the patients as . 
they come for inspection, and as a result of the rapid diagnosis thus 
carried out the patients are sent on to the departments dealing 
with the special trouble for which relief is sought if specialist treat- 
ment is considered necessary. If an effective nexus could be estab- 
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lished between panel practitioners and the voluntary hospitals, 
this sifting out of the material coming to a hospital would be 
largely effected by the panel practitioner, and the work of the 
hospital would be materially lightened by the much larger body 
of assistance in the sifting which would be thus provided. There 
would, of course, have to be some machinery for receiving this 
large addition of patients at the hospitals in the first years of the 
experiment, but I think the eventual result would be to free the 
work of the great hospitals from their present congestion with 
minor ailments and to leave the staff free to deal with the more 
serious cases of disease requiring institutional treatment. This 
would incidentally leave the consulting staff more time to devote 
themselves to the teaching of students, which is becoming ever 
more and more a pressing need as the boundaries of medicine 
enlarge. There would have to be also a much more complete 
machinery than at present exists for keeping in touch with prac- 
titioners sending cases for diagnosis ; and the immensely bene- 
ficial effect of a close and intimate association with hospital prac- 
tice on the practitioner would very quickly be evident. As I have 
mentioned, the isolation of a panel practitioner under present 
conditions was adversely criticised by the Royal Commission. 
This isolation would largely disappear, and with a saner view on 
the part both of patients and practitioners as to the medical treat- 
ment which is of real value the melancholy fetish of the ‘ bottle of 
medicine’ would also gradually disappear. It is unfortunately 
the case that larger quantities of mostly valueless drugs are con- 
sumed by our people per head of population than in any other 
quarter of the civilised world, and this mischievous tendency is 
actually on the increase. Panel practitioners are finding that their 
patients are coming more and more frequently for medicine 
simply because they conceive themselves entitled to have it and 
not because they really require it, and a most foolish wave of 
valetudinarianism is thus set moving. Perhaps we may see in the 
continually extended resort to unqualified practice—and especi- 
ally to those forms of it which boast that they use a ‘ drugless 
medicine ’"—a reaction which may even be described as healthy 
from this unhappy reliance upon drugs alone. 

These changes which I have very briefly foreshadowed of course 
assume a continued existence of the voluntaryhospital system, and, 
indeed, a very wide extension of the functions now performed by 
that system. That the voluntary system is deeply rooted in the 
affections of the community cannot, I think, be seriously ques- 
tioned, but even the voice of the people is sometimes helpless to 
stem the tide of encroachment of Government departments in every 
walk of life. The Lord Chief Justice has given a humorous sketch 
of what he conceives may be the ultimate fate in the domain of law 
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when verdicts will be given, not by the bench of judges, but by 
* an obscure Government department in a third-floor back.’ There 
is, I submit, no activity of our modern national life in which the 
dominance of bureaucratic control would be more disastrous than 
in the administration of national health, and the menace to the 
voluntary hospitals which is at present in the air, if actually effec- 
tive, would bring all sections of medical men working the Insurance 
Act under bureaucratic control, by which development all the 
present blots upon the National Health Insurance system would 
be deepened and intensified. It seems to me of such primary 
importance to avoid this catastrophe, and the improvement of 
the national health is so essential a need of our community, faced 
as it is by an ever-declining birth-rate, that no effort should be 
spared in devising the very best methods of prevention and cure 
of sickness that modern medical science supplies. In two letters 
to The Times—September 13 and 22, 1928—I have ventured to 
express the hope that a general inquiry may forthwith be set on 
foot into the methods of improving the national health services ; 
whether by the medium of a Royal Commission, which is the 
fashionable method of investigation at the present time, or by 
other means, I do not feel competent to decide, but that such 
inquiry is called for I have no doubt whatever. 


E. GRAHAM LITTLE. 





HOW LONG WILL REPARATION LAST? 


IF anyone knew how long German reparation payments will last, 
or what total capital sum Germany will pay in discharge of its 
reparation debt, he would have in his possession the pass key to 
the immediate future of international finance. Mr. S. Parker 
Gilbert, the Agent-General for Reparation Payments, in his 
report of June 7, 1928, has put his immense influence behind the 
suggestion that such a key should be made. ‘ The fundamental 
problem which remains,’ he writes, ‘ is the final determination of 
Germany’s reparation liabilities.’ It is his belief ‘ that it will be 
in the best interests of the creditor Powers and of Germany alike 
to reach a final settlement by mutual agreement “as soon,” to 
use the concluding words of the Experts, ‘“‘ as circumstances make 
this possible.” ’ 

Not the least evidence of Mr. Gilbert’s adept perspicacity is 
that he raises this fundamental remaining problem at exactly 
the right time. On September 1, 1928, Germany began payment 
of the standard annuity under the Experts’ (Dawes) Plan. The 
only question as to ability to meet the increased payment to 
2,500,000,000 gold marks lay in the budgetary quota, which in 
the previous annuity was already assured because the revenues 
assigned to meet it were yielding more than twice the amount of 
the required budget contribution. The testing period of the Plan 
had thus met expectations. Only increases in payments due 
to operation of the ‘ prosperity index’ are henceforth possible. — 
The present is, therefore, both the earliest and the most appro- 
priate time for determining how many annuities Germany shall 
pay or, alternatively, what the capital sum of the reparation 
debt shall be. 

Recognition of the ripeness of the moment for a new con- 
sideration of the problem came without delay. The negotiations 
at Geneva of the interested States during the Ninth Assembly of 
the League of Nations, but outside its purview, resulted in a 
fresh step on September 16. Then it was decided really to seek 
a settlement of the problem of the occupied regions in the direction 
of anticipatory evacuation. By the Treaty, fixation of the 
reparation debt is a sine qué non of evacuation. The agreement 
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between Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Japan was to open negotiations on the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land and 


2. On the necessity of a complete and definitive regulation of the 
problem of reparations and of the constitution for attaining this object 
of a commission of financial experts, appointed by the six Governments, 


The question of evacuation of the Rhineland has for some time 
been the most important sentimental demand of a great European 
country. Fixation of reparation is the most important out- 
standing economic question. They are tied together in their 
origin by the Treaty of Peace. To consider them together is the 
best method of reaching a solution of each, for simultaneous 
negotiation on both is calculated to facilitate decisions in either 
direction. 

The long period of political tinkering with reparation before 
economic common sense was applied in the Experts’ Plan, and the 
London Agreement of August 31, 1924, left a mass of undigested 
decisions which must be revalued or reconciled before the final 
fixation of Germany’s reparation liabilities can occur. In the 
presence of reparation complications even the precision of high- 
grade economic thought frequently loses its way, so that it is not 
unreasonable td assume that this remaining problem—which is 
largely political—will be considerably obfuscated by the tenacious 
clinging to pet theories. To state the elements of the problem as 
they now lie is the purpose of this paper. 

In order more clearly to direct attention to the single problem 
of determining the total German liability, it is not intended here 
to give any consideration to various problems which have been 
much discussed. It is assumed that Germany can pay the 
annuities in the future as it has in the past, and that the pro- 
portional increase due to operation of the ‘ prosperity index’ 
may play the part contemplated by the Dawes Committee. It 
is assumed that the recipients can take the money or deliveries 
in kind or capital acquisitions representing their quotas of the 
annuities. It is assumed that reparation is the one international 
debt least likely to be scaled down as a matter of accommodation, 
and that it will be regarded as an underlying fixture in any 
adjustments of inter-Allied debts. The solution of those problems 
is collateral with the examination of the specific question under 
discussion. 

A surprising number of people are of the opinion that repara- 
tion will run over a period of sixty-two years, being coextensive 
with the life of the settlements reached as to the inter-Allied 
debts. Many even are under the impression that the sixty-two 
years debt period, which is common to both the American and 
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non-American settlements, was borrowed from the reparation 
em. As a matter of fact, that period in connexion with inter- 


national indebtedness was hit upon for actuarial reasons by the 


Washington Government in adjusting its own settlements, and 
was.copied by other creditor States in order to keep their arrange- 
ments in step with the American dominating decision. Doubt- 
less the reason for its generalisation was the obvious one of 
facilitating reconsideration of the whole network of indebtedness, 
if or when the United States would agree to such a step. Buta 
sixty-two years period has no standing whatever with respect to 
reparation annuities, and it will be seen that there are reasons for 
concluding that it is scarcely practicable to apply it to reparation. 

In order to get an authentic view of the time element of 
reparation, which will have to be decided in due course, a brief 
review of the official contradictions which exist will prove to be 
informatory. 

The first indication as to length of time over which reparation 
payments are to be spread is the fourth paragraph of Art. 233 of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The article provides that the Reparation 
Commission shall consider claims and notify ‘ the findings of the 
Commission as to the amount of damage defined as above ’ to the 
German Government. The fourth paragraph continues : 


The Commission shall concurrently draw up a schedule of payments 
prescribing the time and manner for securing and discharging the entire 
obligation within a period of thirty years from May 1, 1921. If, however, 
within the period mentioned, Germany fails to discharge her obligations, 
any balance remaining unpaid may, within the discretion of the Com- 
mission, be postponed for settlement in subsequent years, or may be 
handled otherwise in such manner as the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments, acting in accordance with the provisions laid down in this Part of 
the present Treaty, shall determine. 


By the next article the Commission ‘ shall have discretion to 
extend the date, and to modify the form of payments... ; 
but not to cancel any part, except with the specific authority of 
the several Governments represented upon the Commission.’ 
It is the clear intention of this language that the reparation debt 
shall be either fully discharged or fully secured by May 1, 195r. 
However, the English text is slightly stronger than the French, 
where the word acquittement conveys a hint of both ‘ securing’ 
and ‘ discharging,’ without exactly expressing either thought. 
But 1951 is just as clearly not an absolute date. Any balance 
unpaid may be postponed to ‘subsequent years’ by the Com- 
mission, which also may ‘ extend the dates,’ by which, one gathers 
from the French text, is meant ‘la période’ of thirty years. 

The Schedule of Payments of May 5, 1921, which purported 
to fix the capital amount of the German obligation, throws 
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further darkness on the problem of the total sum. If the Schedule 
actually had fixed an amount, all would be plain sailing, and only 
the relatively easy problem of determining whether payments 
represented principal or principal and interest would have remained. 

But the Schedule of Payments provides several puzzles. It 
stipulates that ‘the total fixed in accordance with .. . the 
Treaty of Versailles’ is 132,000,000,000 gold marks, Jess and 
plus amounts to be determined later by the Commission. The 
plus item is the Belgian debt to the Allies, fixed by December 31, 
1922, at 5,624,000,000 gold marks, and this is being liquidated 
as a prior charge under the Experts’ (Dawes) Plan, ranking after 
external debt, personnel and occupation charges. The deductions 
in the Schedule were—(1) the amounts already paid ‘ on account 
of reparation,’ (2) the value of State property in ceded territory 
not then credited, and (3) ‘ any sums received from other enemy 
or ex-enemy Powers in respect of which the Commission may 
decide that credits should be given to Germany.’ 

No adequate determination of the significance of the last 
clause exists, but several facts bearing upon its meaning are 
available. The first article of the reparation part of the four 
Treaties of Peace says : 


Germany [Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria] accepts the responsibility of 
Germany [Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria] and her allies for causing the loss 
and damage to which the Allied and Associated Governments and their 
nationals have been subjected as a consequence of the war imposed upon 
them by the aggression of Germany [Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria] and her 
allies. 



























By the second article of the respective parts, ‘the Allied and 
Associated Governments recognise that the resources of Germany 
[Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria] are not adequate... to make 
complete reparation for such loss and damage.’ 

It is therefore reasonable to conclude that the 132,000,000,000 
gold marks of the Schedule of Payments represent the reparation 
debt, not only of Germany, but also of Austria, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary. This conclusion is supported by the fact that the claims 
on which the Schedule was developed, submitted to the Repara- 
tion Commission as of February 12, 1921, included loss and 
damage incurred by the other three belligerents, and possibly, in 
the case of Greece, by Turkey as well. Moreover, the Reparation 
Commission has ruled—and the Allied Finance Ministers stipu- 
lated in their agreement of March 11, 1922—that, under the 
Schedule of Payments, receipts from reparation debtors other 
than Germany shall serve to cancel bonds of series C. 

By the Schedule of Payments Germany delivered bonds as 
follows to the Reparation Commission : 
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A. On July 1, 1921, coupon bonds for 12,000,000,000 gold 
marks, against which 6 per cent. annually (720,000,000 gold marks) 
‘shall be paid,’ of which amount 5 per cent. interest on out- 
standing bonds is payable, ‘ and the balance to sinking fund for 
the redemption of the bonds by annual drawings at par.’ (Amor- 
tisation would require some thirty-seven years.) 

B. On November 1, 1921, coupon bonds for 38,000,000,000 
gold marks, against which 6 per cent. annually (2,280,000,000 
gold marks) ‘ shall be paid,’ of which amount 5 per cent. interest 
on outstanding bonds is payable, ‘and the balance to sinking 
fund for the redemption of the bonds by annual drawings at par.’ 
(Amortisation would require some thirty-seven years.) 

C. On November 1, 1921, bonds, without coupons attached, 
‘for 82,000,000,000 gold marks, subject to such subsequent 
adjustment by creation or cancellation of bonds as may be required 
under Art. 1,’ which specifies the additions and deductions noted 
above. These bonds ‘ shall be issued by the Commission as and 
when it is satisfied that the payments which Germany undertakes 
to make in pursuance of this agreement are sufficient to provide 
for the payment of interest and sinking fund on such bonds,’ 
which would presumably amount to 4,920,000,000 gold marks. 

It will be noted that the stipulated service on series A and B 
bonds amounts annually to 3,000,000,000 gold marks, which is 
500,000,000 more than the standard payment under the Experts’ 
Plan. Since the payments under the plan are currently reduced 
by nearly 350,000,000 marks annually for expenses and prior 
charges, it follows that the actual German contribution to 
reparation liquidation now effectively meets only two-thirds of 
what is in reality the Treaty stipulation, for the Schedule of Pay- 
ments is technically a part of the Treaty of Versailles. As things 
now stand, Germany falls behind from year to year theoretically. 
That, of course, is an impossible situation, considering that 
Germany, according to the terms of the effective Experts’ Plan 
and all its subsidiary machinery, is actually solvent and paying 
in full ‘ all amounts for which Germany may be liable.’ Obviously 
this contradictory condition requires another bit of thinking. 

Fortunately the condition is theoretical only. To*be sure, the 
Reparation Commission holds 132,000,000,000 gold marks’ worth 
of German bonds, of which 50,000,000,000 are technically issued, 
piling up theoretical interest and subject to amortisation. Asa 
matter of fact, the issued bonds are not being liquidated. Imme- 
diately after their issuance some 400,000 gold marks’ worth of 
them were drawn for cancellation, but were not actually can- 
celled. Both series remain intact with the Reparation Com- 
mission, according to latest available reports. In terms of the 
bonds Germany has been paying reparation since 1921 without 
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taking the receipt of cancelled bonds: Both Germany and the 
Reparation Commission have been wise enough economically not 
to establish a record on the basis of the Schedule of Payments, 
As a consequence, the amount and terms of series A and B bonds 
under the conditions of the Schedule do not provide a practical 
and fiscal basis for computing either the amount which Germany 
will pay or the time in which it will be paid. 

The amount of series A and B bonds that could be cancelled 
is considerable. As of September 1, 1928, official Reparation 
Commission figures enable us to make the following table of 
credits to Germany for the whole period of reparation : 


Gold Marks. 
Value of ceded property A : : ‘ . -  2,553,905,000 
Years 1920 and 1921 . $ . : d : - 3,970,835,000 
Year 1922 . j 1,402,685,936 


Ruhr period, January 11, 1923—August 31, 1924 . A 894,230,569 
First annuity, September 1, 1924—August 31, 1925 .  I,000,000,000 
Second annuity, September 1, 1925—August 31,1926 . 1,220,000,000 
Third annuity, September 1, 1926—August 31, 1927 +  1,500,000,000 
Fourth annuity, September 1, 1927—August 31,1928 . 1,750,000,000 


14,291,656,505 


The last published balance-sheet of the Reparation Com- 
mission, that of December 31, 1922, shows ‘ pre-reparation obliga- 
tions to April 30, 1921,’ as amounting to 3,535,868,000 gold 
marks. Assuming, rashly, that no further adjustments. have 
taken place in that account, the total paid by Germany since 
May 1, 1921—that is, applicable for the cancellation of bonds— 
would be some 10,756,000,000 gold marks. 

If it were of record that such a sum had been applied to 
amortisation of German Treasury bonds of series A, a definite 
answer to the question of how long reparation will last might be 
found. But no such record exists. In the statement of the 
capital debt on December 31, 1922, A bonds ‘ due to be amortised 
as at May 1, 1922,’ were deducted to the amount of 120,000,000 
gold marks, or I percent. However, no amortisation was effected. 
Moreover, that statement included 3,070,095,000 gold marks as 
‘ balance of debt not covered by bonds,’ the final closing of which 
was to be ‘ either by further C bonds or by a part of those already 
issued.’ 

The operation of series A and B bonds is the device for 
finally settling the German debt which is at once the most normal 
and easy to use, subject to adjustment of the total amount. The 
bonds are issued under treaty, so that basing the settlement on 
them would involve a regularity of procedure especially attractive 
to some of the creditors. The two series have a nominal total 
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of 50,000,000,000 gold marks, which 5 per cent. interest in- 

creases. If the reparation already paid were credited to reduce 

this total, the remaining bonds could probably be completely 

managed, interest and sinking fund, with the income from the 
’ Plan. 

As already stated, series C bonds, unissued, were earmarked 
in the Schedule of Payments for the liquidation of ‘any sums 
received from other enemy or ex-enemy Powers in respect of 
which the Commission may decide that credits should be given 
to Germany.’ Though the Commission has not officially gone on 
record to that effect, the presumption is clear from the treaties 
that reparation is a joint liability of Germany, Austria, Bulgaria 
and Hungary, and not solely a German liability. The Bulgarian 
reparation is fixed by the Treaty of Neuilly at 2,250,000,000 gold 
francs, and is being amortised. Austrian reparation was granted 
a twenty years moratorium in 1922. Hungary enjoys a partial 
moratorium, but is paying a minimum of 200,000,000 gold crowns 
in the twenty years 1924-43. The Austro-Hungarian, the 
Austrian, and the Hungarian pre-war secured debts have been 
identified by the Reparation Commission as amounting to about 
3,500,000,000 pre-war crowns, and the Austrian and Hungarian 
unsecured debts to about 14,500,000,000 crowns, presumably 
paper. Most of these amounts have been allocated among the 
succession States, but no final record of the Austrian and Hun- 
garian net obligations is available. 

Art. 11 of a financial agreement between the Finance Ministers 
of the Allies signed at Paris, March 11, 1922, provided that ‘ the 
Reparation Commission will fix the reparation debt of Austria 
and Hungary ’ at not less than the total value of the properties 
transferred by them under the Treaties of St. Germain and 
Trianon ‘ plus six milliards of gold marks.’ When series C bonds 
“have been created,’ bonds equal to the nominal value of the 
total Austrian, Bulgarian, and Hungarian debts shall be ‘ dis- 
tributed among the Powers participating in reparation in pro- 
portion to’ the Spa percentages. The change of the total from 
a joint liability to a series of several liabilities is apparently 
provided for. ’ 

At one time there was a general disposition on the part of the 
Reparation Commission to credit against series C bonds accounts 
in dispute which had finally been settled. The Allies claimed 
damage for shipping losses at about 890 gold marks per ton ; 
they credited receipts from Germany at around 160 gold marks 
per ton. The Reparation Commission re-figured the credit due 
to Germany at an average of 346 marks per ton. The Allied 
Finance Ministers in their agreement of March 11, 1922, accepted 
the revision, but stipulated that the difference between their 
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own and the Commission’s figures should be credited to Germany 
in series C bonds. 

Series C bonds represent 164 per cent. of series A and B, 
which is more than Germany is now liquidating. Any final 
settlement must reduce this financial elastic in the reparation 
programme to a practical and clearly defined amount. 

There are several time limits implied in the Experts’ Plan. 
The 800,000,000 gold mark German external loan of 1924 is to 
be redeemed in twenty-five years. It is an integral part of the 
Dawes system. Though its proceeds made possible the estab- 
lishment of the present Reichsbank, the receipts from it con- 
stituted four-fifths of the first annuity. A loan held in ten 
tvanches on the nine principal financial markets of the world so 
distributes public interest in its successful liquidation that it is 
inconceivable that any interested party would jeopardise it. 
Notwithstanding that the total service of the loan is only about 
4 per cent. of the present total annuity, nothing could shake con- 
fidence in the whole system quicker than any attack on so widely 
distributed a debt. 

The standard annuity consists of contributions from the German 
budget and receipts from the transport tax, together amount- 
ing to 1,540,000,000 gold marks. The remaining 960,000,000 gold 
marks are derived from interest and amortisation on the German 
industrial debentures and the German railway bonds. Both 
securities amortise at the same rate. 

The nominal amount of the industrial debentures is 
5,000,000,000 gold marks, contributed by some 60,000 industrial 
undertakings, bearing 5 per cent. interest. The 1 per cent. 
sinking fund has operated from the beginning of the fourth 
annuity year, and will serve to amortise the debentures about 
the year 1965. Contributors to the debenture fund have the 
right to pay off their quota at any time, and there is a confident 
expectation that they will use this right extensively as soon as 
the money market in Germany makes it profitable for them to 
do so. 

The German railway bonds are in a nominal amount of 
II,000,000,000 gold marks, bearing 5 per cent. interest and I per 
cent. sinking fund, due to amortise about the year 1965. Payment 
of them can be anticipated, though not the same business interest 
attaches to their liquidation as does in the case of the industrial 
debentures. 

These two sets of securities represent a capital amount 
recoverable by the reparation system of 16,000,000,000 gold 
marks, all of which is destined by the Plan for sale to the public. 
The placing of some 3,809,524,000 dollars’ worth of appropriate 
securities on international markets is therefore one of the practical 
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next steps in the solution of the reparation problem and has been 
the basis of various plans. Assuming that the sinking fund 
provisions, which are already operative, would remain undis- 
turbed, the stipulated 5 per cent. nominal yield would indicate 
that the securities could be sold only at a considerable discount 
outside of Germany. One suggestion made is that the reparation 
creditors should divide the securities on the basis of their repara- 
tion percentages and market them internally in their own coun- 
tries. Another conceivable method would be for the creditor to 
use his quota as security for an internal capital loan, to be liqui- 
dated proportionately by the German receipts. Whatever scheme 
might be adopted, it is fairly certain that the 1 per cent. sinking 
fund will remain, and that this portion of the reparation debt 
will consequently continue in some form of existence for something 
over thirty-seven more years. 

The most definite time limitation in the reparation system— 
one specifically stated and not subject to financial anticipation— 
is the limit to the life of the Reichsbank. As a bank of issue, 
according to the Experts’ Plan and the Reich law of August 30, 
1924, it continues for fifty years. No one can doubt after reading 
Section VI. and Annex I of the Experts’ Plan that the Reichsbank 
is a basic element in the whole scheme of reparation payment as 
now constituted. ‘ The definitive act of the German Government 
in meeting its financial obligations under the Plan ’ is the payment 
‘in gold marks or their equivalent in German currency into the 
bank of issue to the credit of the Agent for Reparation Payments.’ 
The bank is the Government’s fiscal agent and depository, the 
reparation funds being kept by law in a special account subjected 
to elaborate safeguards. To examine in detail the prescribed 
functions of the bank would only multiply the evidence that, as 
established, it is an integral part of the reparation system, which 
could not continue without it. 

The fifty years’ life of the Reichsbank is very effectively fixed 
by the law, which gives it ‘ for a period of fifty years the exclusive 
right to issue bank notes in Germany.’ After the lapse of this 
right ‘the Reich shall be entitled, subject to one year’s notice, 
to dissolve the Reichsbank.’ Obviously a bank of issué without 
a right to issue could not exist ; and it is to be noted that, though 
the Allied reparation authorities revised the draft law before 
approving it, they left the dissolution of the bank entirely in the 
discretion of Germany, without attempting to give themselves 
any say in the matter. The Germans thus have the full right to 
make the Reichsbank solely a bank of issue after fifty years. 

It may therefore be safely contended that the legal life of the 
bank is a fundamental limitation of the period during which 
reparation will be paid. It is inconceivable that the German 
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Government in 1974 would consent to re-enact the present law 
or provide indirect substitutes for its essential provisions. In 
fact, it is more than probable that, long before th@t date, some 
speciai provisions for reparation in the Reichsbank statute will have 
fallen into abeyance. Revival of restrictions would present a far 
more formidable legislative problem than their mere continuance, 

It is here pertinent to summarise the time indications in the 
present reparation situation : 

1. The German external loan (800,000,000 gold marks), 
representing the most general and popular international concern 
in reparation, is due to be paid off in full in 1949. 

2. The Treaty of Versailles provides that the entire debt shall 
be secured or discharged (acquittée) by May 1, 1951. 

3. The railroad bonds and industrial debentures (totalling 
16,000,000,000 gold marks) are due to be liquidated by sinking 
fund by 1965 or thereabouts. 

4. The central pillar of the reparation system, the Reichsbank, 
will not be available for use as at present later than August 30, 
1974. 

According to these time indications—all of which are derived 
from prominent features of the existing reparation system—the 
standard annuity payments of 2,500,000,000 gold marks (dis- 
regarding the effect of the prosperity index) might continue 
twenty-one, twenty-three, thirty-seven or forty-six years. The 
total payable in those periods would be from 52°5 to 115 billion 
gold marks, or from 12,500,000,000 dollars to 27,381,000,000 
dollars. Fixing the capital debt at any but the lowest of those 
figures surely would have an appearance of unreality, unless resort 
is had to the device of ‘ present value,’ or interest on inter- 
governmental indebtedness is reduced below 5 per cent., or 
sinking funds of more than I per cent. per annum provided. 

If the time elements lead us nowhere in particular, the pro- 
spects of arriving at a total sum may be examined. Two major 
considerations should be noted in this connexion. The decision 
which must be taken is that of the Governments concerned, so 
that the Schedule of Payments will probably play a large part, 
notwithstanding its present abeyance. The standard annuity of 
the Experts’ Plan (plus the unknown effect of the prosperity 
index) is the maximum payment possible in the future; note 
that 38°04 per cent. of it is already in capital form and being 
amortised in the railway bonds and the industrial debentures. 


1 A fixed annual payment with sinking fund beginning at a given rate amor- 
tises as follows :—5 per cent.: 1 per cent. amortisation, 36-72 years ; 1} per cent. 
amortisation, 32°94 years; 1} per cent. amortisation, 30°54 years; 2 per cent. 
amortisation, 25°67 years; 4} per cent. interest : 1 per cent. amortisation, 38*71 
years ; 1} per cent. amortisation, 31-49 years, etc. 
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Mr. George P. Auld, formerly Accountant-General of the 
Reparation Commission, is the only qualified person who has 
attempted to figure the final settlement total. In The Dawes Plan 
and the New Economics he arrives at a conclusion of 37,800,000,000 
gold marks, or roughly 9,000,000,000 dollars, payable in an 
initial period of twenty-five years, but actually extending to 
forty years. He uses 4 per cent. as the interest rate, assuming 
that it will be the going rate between Governments. Adding 
the interest, the total capital and interest would amount to 
19,225,000,000 dollars, or 72,745,000,000 gold marks, which could 
be met by the standard annuity in 28°18 years. 

That is a very interesting forecast, for it is based upon sound 
premises and meshes extraordinarily well into stubborn features 
of the reparation system. It has been pointed out that the 
Schedule of Payments is an integral part of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Consequently its provisions, even though now disregarded, 
must be seriously considered. The tabulation above shows that 
at the beginning of the standard year, under the Experts’ Plan, 
Germany may be said to have practically paid the equivalent of 
the series A bonds, amounting to 12,000,000,000 gold marks. A 
few adjustments of the early books could wipe that series off the 
slate by perfectly good accounting methods. There would then 
remain issied and ready for conversion the series B bonds, 
amounting to 38,000,000,000 gold marks, almost exactly the 
sum arrived at by Mr. Auld. 

Reparation creditors will not readily give up any advantage 
they have so long as they are paying on inter-governmental debts 
of their own. It may be ventured as a generality that the adjust- 
ment of those debts cannot well be made until the underlying 
reparation debt is fixed. At the very least, until the reparation 
debt is finally fixed in amount there is no firm basis on which to 
estimate the inter-relation of other inter-governmental debts. 
New conditions affecting the whole situation would then appear. 
It may well be that the United States Government would be 
sensitive to such new conditions and would exhibit business sense 
in the premises. France, the majority (52 per cent.) reparation 
creditor, has recently put its financial house in order, and in the 
standard annuity year is due to receive on reparation account 
over I,250,000,000 gold marks, or 7,500,000,000 stabilised francs. 
This is enough to meet French debt payments and much recon- 
struction expense besides. France, then, is fairly well satisfied 
with the present situation. 

To settle the total of reparation a conference of the interested 
Governments will be required, since the decision is by treaty 
outside the jurisdiction both of the Experts’ Plan organisation 
and the Reparation Commission. At such a conference the Govern- 
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ments—probably the Finance Ministries—will have a concern, to 
save their faces, to make the decision square with what they have 
already agreed to. That is the human nature of the matter. 

On the evidence of the past record the decision would seem not 
to be as difficult as many decisions now part of history. The way 
is paved to abolish series C bonds of the Schedule of Payments by 
cancelling the amounts already credited against them on the 
German account, transforming the necessary amounts into 
individual obligations of Austria, Bulgaria and Hungary, and 
destroying the rest, which have long been recognised as repre- 
senting nothing but imagination of a past date. 

There would then remain : 

German assets: Annuity of 2,500,000,000 gold marks plus the 
product of the prosperity index, and minus various charges 
amounting to about 350,000,000 gold marks, or 2,150,000,000 
gold marks lus. 

German liabilities: (a) Series A bonds, 12,000,000,000 gold 
marks nearly or wholly offset by payments prior to the standard 
annuity year ; and 

(6) Series B bonds, 38,000,000,000 gold marks, requiring for 
service of 5 per cent. interest and 1 per cent. sinking fund 
2,280,000,000 gold marks annually. 

In other words, if the value of series B bonds is determined 
as the present total of the German debt, the present receipts will 
to all intents and purposes pay 5 per cent. interest and 1 per cent. 
sinking fund on the debt. That would liquidate the entire debt 
in the year 1965. 

Many favourable factors would accelerate payment. Fixation 
of the total would give Germany an added incentive to clear its 
debt. The machinery of the Experts’ Plan is recognised in 
informed German circles as of great value to the Reich, which 
prefers its continuance for the sake of dividing the risks of repara- 
tion payments. The railway bonds and industrial debentures, 
when transformed into a capital payment, from the creditors’ 
point of view, by sale to the public, will doubtless be issued on 
diverse bases and will have a diverse history as to liquidation. 
If the remaining obligation, capitalised, were similarly dealt with, 
its parts would undoubtedly liquidate differently from each 
other. The result would be a leeway which would enable Germany 
to accelerate payment. If 1965 proved to be the agreed end of 
reparation, it would seem its actual end could easily come by 
1960. 


Denys P. MYERs. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND THE BALTIC 


THE many and great changes which have taken place in the map 
of Northern Europe since the Great War have given rise to a 
Baltic situation, comprising a series of international questions of 
the first magnitude, which is engaging the serious attention of the 
Scandinavian and Baltic countries, even if it is receiving little 
consideration from the British public. But the fact that the 
British public is not particularly interested in what is taking 
place, or is likely to take place, in the Baltic region by no means 
implies that this comprehensive question does not concern Great 
Britain. It is not only of the greatest importance to our maritime 
interests in the Baltic, but it seriously affects our Continental 
policy and directly concerns the prospects of European peace. 
Before examining the factors which go to make up this situa- 
tion and their relationship to one another, it is as well to enume- 
rate the principal changes which have taken place in the Baltic 
since the Great War. These are—the advent of the Soviet 
régime in Russia ; the independence of the Republic of Finland ; 
the establishment of the new republican States of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania; and Poland’s.access to the sea. These changes 
have given birth to such complicated questions as those of Vilna 
and the Polish corridor, whileallthe new States bordering on Russia 
are submitted to perpetual pressure, internal as well as external. 
The background is, as before, to be found in Russia, where 
there is in force a political system which bewilders and stupefies 
those who try to analyse its true significance. Revolutionary in 
its methods and Russian in its inconsistency, this strange régime 
has for ten years dominated 130,000,000 people spread over an 
area of 7,000,000 square miles. From Archangel to Baku and 
from Petrograd to Vladivostok this revolutionary philosophy, 
giving rise to the most grotesque and unbalanced policies, has 
ruled supreme ; and there is as yet not one solitary sign that holds 
out any reasonable prospect of change. To gain anything 
approaching an accurate insight into the present conditions of 
Russia is practically beyond the scope of human competence, 
and it is as dangerous to generalise on the subject of this vast 
area as it is to study the reports emanating from the Tass 
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Agency in Moscow and from the news factories of Reval and 
Riga. The conditions existing in the Ukraine may be separated 
from those prevailing in Northern Russia by a gulf no less for- 
midable than that which separates the south of Spain from the 
north of Scotland ; and it is a known fact that the communica- 
tions in the interior of Russia are so bad that while in some 
parts corn has to be used for fuel through want of wood, in others 
the people are reduced to eating the bark of trees through the 
failure of the local harvest. Russian news is a commercial com- 
modity as well as a political instrument. The Russian Foreign 
Office co-operates, when it is in its interests to co-operate, with 
the Third International to give the world such news as is con- 
sidered beneficial to Russia and the progress of Communism ; 
while the foreign news merchants in the Latvian and Estonian 
capitals vie with one another to produce the most saleable 
material for Press consumption. 

Yet, in the matter of general Russian policy, it is possible to 
give some indication of the truth underlying the pall of camouflage 
and falsehood which hangs heavily over the country. The whole 
Russian political system is enveloped in a cloud of words and 
expressions which represent practically nothing, and it looks as 
if the interpretation of Russian policy were to be found in a 
simple formula based on ordinary psychology modified by the 
characteristics of the Russian mind. I am inclined to believe 
that Russia has not changed fundamentally, but that the present 
régime is merely another means of wielding power in a country 
where some form of autocracy is a fixed political precept. As 
far as foreign policy is concerned, I think that the same principle 
holds good and that we should regard that policy as Russian 
rather than Bolshevist. The Russians are simply making use 
of the fact that Bolshevism is a political power in their country in 
order to pursue their ordinary and time-honoured lines of foreign 
policy, and there is little doubt that Russia must always play the 
same v6le in international affairs, irrespective of the form of 
government prevailing in Petrograd or Moscow, as long as her 
geographical integrity remains unimpaired. It is, indeed, a 
fallacy to imagine that the re-establishment of an imperial 
régime would to any great extent modify the position of Russia 
vis-a-vis the nations of Europe and Asia. 

While Russian foreign policy has its well-defined objectives 
in Southern Europe, in the Persian Gulf, in India, and in the Far 
East, it is only necessary to consider that policy in so far as it 
affects the Baltic. Russia has been deprived of the important 
Baltic ports of Reval, Riga, and Libau, on which, under pre-war 
conditions, she largely relied for her export trade in the west ; 
and a glance at the map is sufficient to indicate the position of 
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the new countries in which these ports are situated. Although 
at present Russia is economically diseased and has little need of 
Baltic ports, there is no reason to believe that this will always 
be the case. It seems, moreover, only natural that the Russians 
should wish to retrieve these ports for strategic as well as 
economic reasons, and should make an effort to do so as soon as 
they feel the urgent need of these outlets and are in a position to 
carry out their designs. Control of the Baltic has long been one 
of the leading axioms of Russian policy, and there is every reason 
to believe that her present policy is gradually to restore the 
status quo ante bellum in so far as it is possible with the resources 
at her disposal. At the same time, it is a mistake to conclude 
that the Russians necessarily contemplate a course of military 
aggression. They have other weapons at their disposal. By 
invoking the aid of the Third International they can oppose the 
endeavours of these new countries to settle down to peace condi- 
tions, and can pursue a policy tending to bring them into conflict 
with one another. 

Now let us turn to the position of the northern countries 
against which Russia may have aggressive designs in some form 
or another. Separated from Scandinavia by the Gulf of Bothnia, 
and by the Gulf of Finland from the European mainland, Finland 
occupies an independent position in the Baltic. For centuries 
she has acted as a buffer State between Sweden and Russia, and 
if she owes a considerable measure of her culture to Sweden, that 
debt has been fully paid in Finnish blood. Before the Great War 
Finland was an autonomous grand duchy, with her own institu- 
tions, her own language, and her own culture. She was never a 
Russian province, and consequently, when the time came in 
1917 for her to declare her independence, she only had to create a 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and a Ministry of Defence, and was in 
a favourable position to start life as an independent sovereign 
State. Now, after eleven years’ experience, Finland has thrown 
off any Russian influence which existed under the grand duchy 
and is progressing fast in the most auspicious circumstances. 
Fortunately, the geographical position of the country and the 
large number of forests, lakes, and rivers of which the interior is 
largely composed render Finnish territory particularly suitable 
for defensive purposes, while the national characteristics of the 
Finns form an equally strong protection against the inroads of 
revolutionary propaganda. Further, although the Finnish ports 
are connected by rail with Petrograd, they by no means fall 
under the same category of importance to Russia as the Estonian 
port of Reval and the Latvian ports of Riga and Libau. It may 
therefore be assumed that, owing to their strategic advantage 
and national characteristics, as well as to the inferiority of their 
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seaports from the Russian standpoint, the Finns are compara- 
tively secure from any immediate danger of aggression. 

When, however, one investigates the conditions prevailing in 
the Baltic States, a sufficiently marked contrast at once becomes 
apparent. But before judging these conditions in Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania it must always be remembered that, 
unlike Finland, these territories formed an integral part of the 
Russian Empire, were completely under Russian domination, 
and had no autonomous institutions of any kind. The people 
were not even permitted to use their own language, their culture 
was suppressed, and they were submitted to every form of oppres- 
sion. Those who did not suffer at the hands of the ‘ Baltic 
barons’ were under the heel of the Russian officials, so that, 
when at last they found themselves free, they had little initiative 
and no experience for the creation of the entirely new machinery 
of independent States. The difficulties, financial and otherwise, 
with which they had to contend were sufficient to tax the strength 
of the most resolute people. It is therefore impossible to compare 
on an equal footing the conditions prevailing in the Baltic States 
with those existing in Finland, and still more impossible to com- 
pare them with those of Sweden or any of the older civilisations 
of Europe. 

As far as Estonia is concerned, there is no possible doubt that 
the condition of the country before the Great War and on the 
conclusion of peace was, to say the least of it, deplorable, and 
that, taking this into consideration, the Estonians have achieved 
a very considerable measure of progress since they obtained 
their independence. It is, indeed, surprising that they have 
made so much headway, but there is still room for a great 
deal of improvement. Although decreasing, the Russian influ- 
ence still exists in no small degree, and it is difficult to see 
how the present generation can completely throw it off; in 
fact, it looks as if Estonia will remain more or less under that 
influence until a new generation comes which never knew the 
conditions of Russian domination. The people show unmis- 
takable signs of the conditions to which they had to submit for 
centuries, and it is too much to expect a complete transforma- 
tion in the short space of ten years. Yet Estonian industries are 
gaining ground, and much has been done, with the help of a 
British financial adviser, to set the country on a sound financial 
basis. The foundations of prosperity undoubtedly exist, the 
country is one which lends itself to development, and the will of 
the people is on the side of progressive endeavour ; but the lack 
of funds and the necessary expert advice in technical matters 
stands in the way of a strong forward policy. Estonian enter- 
prise exists in a somewhat conspicuous degree, and it only needs 
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the support and encouragement of others to set it running on 
sound and profitable lines. Railway improvements, roads, town 
planning, urban and rural development, public works, and build- 
ing are among the departments calling for urgent attention ; and 
there is ample scope for those seeking new openings, provided 
that the Estonians themselves see the necessity of encouraging 
external help. 

The Estonians are essentially optimists, and, although their 
optimism has in many ways been to their advantage, it has 
perhaps led them into an over-estimated sense of security. 
Situated on territory which is geographically an extension of 
Russia and forms a natural sea outlet for Russian trade, Estonia 
is in an awkward position, which is not improved by the fact that 
she guards with Finland the approach to Petrograd and the 
Neva and is the weaker of the two Powers. As far as internal 
affairs are concerned, the Estonians assured me that Communism 
was almost a negligible factor in their country, and that when it 
asserted itself it was suppressed with the utmost vigour. While 
it is quite possible that the latter part of this statement is accurate, 
the former part is scarcely in accordance with the precise facts of 
the case. Communism is undoubtedly a factor in Estonia, and 
Russia’s eyes are never off the port of Reval, although she has 
no immediate need of it for export purposes. The Estonian people 
have many good qualities. They are honest, straightforward, 
patriotic, and hard-working people, who have since the war 
struggled to overcome the most formidable difficulties ; but their 
geographical position places them at a disadvantage, and it is 
difficult to see how, with justified confidence, they can face the 
storms of the future, relying entirely on their own strength and 
resources, 

The Republic of Latvia, as ‘ key of the Baltic States,’ is in a 
still more difficult position. In character the Letts differ widely 
from the Estonians, and, although with the meagre resources at 
their disposal they have to some extent succeeded in their agri- 
cultural policy and in certain other departments, their national 
shortcomings are making their task one of no small. difficulty. 
The German families seem to form the backbone of the country, 
while the Letts are impregnated with certain racial qualities 
which make good government difficult of achievement, render 
the country liable to external pressure, and encourage the 
activities of foreign commercial adventurers. The Russians are 
working with great energy in Riga, an empty shell which appears 
to be a distinct national debit, and one which may prove too 
burdensome for this young State to bear. Deprived of its 
immense hinterland, Riga has the appearance of a dead city. 
The factories are for the most part idle, vast quantities of 
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machinery having been removed during the war ; the great transit 
trade of the port has dwindled to almost nothing, so that only a 
very few ships lie alongside the wharves of the Dvina. The city 
is burdened with a heavy debt, contracted before the war, which 
it is now unable to meet ; foreign enterprise is at present rather 
discouraged by the Latvian authorities, who fail to see the short- 
sightedness of their policy; and a considerable section of the 
people is inclined to Communism. Although a high currency? 
has been maintained, the present financial methods of the Latvian 
Government, as well as those of Lettish business firms, are scarcely 
calculated to inspire confidence, so that this country is finding it 
impossible to obtain credit to carry out reforms of primary 
importance. Yet, with all these odds against her, Latvia is making 
an effort to ‘ set her house in order,’ and, although the Government 
have made grievous mistakes involving financial losses which 
they can ill afford, there is a marked change for the better since 
the days of Russian rule. But if Russia has one eye on Reval; 
she has both eyes on Riga, which was formerly one of the most 
important cities of the whole Russian Empire and her chief port 
on the Baltic; and not only is this the case, but the conditions 
existing in Latvia in general,? and in Riga in particular, are such 
as breed discontent and Communism. It therefore seems that 
Latvia is at a serious disadvantage, and that Riga is unlikely to 
retrieve its prosperity unless as a city much reduced in size and 
with the help of foreign endeavour. 

But the conditions which I have described by no means 
extinguish the hope of a prosperous Latvia if foreign capital and 
enterprise are introduced into the country. There are sufficient 
openings to induce foreign firms to establish themselves if the 
Latvian Government recognise the necessity of adopting a more 
attractive policy, and are prepared to accept external advice and 
some measure of financial control until the country is able to 
work out its own destiny. 

Perhaps the most hopeful feature of the situation in Estonia 
and Latvia is the fact that, while Russia is at present waning in 
political and economic strength, these two Baltic States are slowly 
increasing in vigour. Their great opportunity lies in consoli- 
dating themselves before a new situation arises which may make 
their task more difficult; and it is impossible to over-esti- 
mate the immense benefit which would accrue to them from the 
political and economic support of some foreign Power or Powers, 
in whose interests it would be to establish stepping-stones 
to the Russian market of the future. With the assurance 

1 25 lats = 1. 
* Latvia’s dependence on Russia for her trade is reflected in the recent 
commercial treaty between the two countries. 
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of security and the ways and means of material progress, there 
seems no reason why their misfortunes of the past and their 
uncertainty of the present should not lead to prosperity in the 
future. 

While Estonia and Latvia, which are bound by a political 
treaty, can be considered more or less together on account of 
their geographical positions as well as their political interests, 
Lithuania must be regarded as a separate entity, partly owing to 
her past history and partly to her different orientation. Lithuania 
has the appearance of being rather a negative country, possessing 
very little of anything. While her cultured classes are an exceed- 
ingly pleasant and refined people, about 80 per cent. of the 
people are peasants, many of whom are illiterate; and, although 
the country round Kovno is fairly fertile, there are practically 
no industries and few means of converting such produce as exists 
into marketable goods. I have a keen sense of sympathy for 
these poor people, who have few friends in the world. The will 
to progress is present, but the materials are absent. The Lithu- 
anians are working hard and deserve a better fate, but the Vilna 
question is absorbing all their energies, and most of their small 
resources are devoted to defensive measures. But they have 
two important advantages in that there is practically no Com- 
munism in the country and that their territory holds out few 
inducements for Russian aggression. Their source of danger, 
however, lies in another direction. 

Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania form a chain of buffer States 
between Germany and Russia, and it is important that they 
should develop as sound political structures independent, if 
possible, of Russian and German influences. But the backward 
conditions at present prevailing in these countries make them 
a source of weakness, and in many respects Lithuania is the most 
backward of all. Moreover, Lithuania occupies a political posi- 
tion in Northern Europe which makes it impossible to disregard 
either her internal condition or her relationships with Poland over 
the question of Vilna. Her chief danger is to be found in the 
susceptibility of the Lithuanians to the cultures of their more 
powerful neighbours—Russia, Germany, and Poland, . The exten- 
sion of Russian or German influence across the frontier of Lithu- 
ania might convert the country into a bridge for uniting these 
two nations, and a Russo-German combination is a political 
possibility which can only be viewed with the strongest disfavour 
from the point of view of European peace. While it is not 
unnatural that Russia should seek an opportunity to re-establish 
herself on the coast of the Baltic, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that Germany, stripped of her former colonies, is looking for some 
suitable line of expansion in a northerly direction ; and it is quite 
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possible that these two Powers may discover some basis of 
mutual understanding in the situation created by the present 
condition of the Baltic States. Indeed, there is reason to believe 
that the obstinate policy of M. Valdemaras is not entirely dis- 
connected with Russian and German influences. 

If, on the other hand, Lithuania were to be absorbed by 
Poland, Germany and Russia would be provided with a different 
incentive to join hands directly against Poland, and indirectly 
against such small nations as had common interests with Poland 
vis-a-vis either or both of the two greater Powers. The enhanced 
prestige of Poland, with a further access to the sea, would be 
more than Russia could bear, while the precarious position created 
for East Prussia would tend to precipitate a crisis between 
Germany and Poland over the already delicate question of the 
Polish corridor, in which Russia could not but support the German 
claims. 

Although it is impossible at the moment to foresee the course 
which the Russo-German policy encouraged by the late Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau, until recently German Ambassador in 
Moscow, might take, it is sufficient to bear in mind the following 
considerations to realise that it is not a matter to be treated 
lightly. First, Russia badly needs the help of foreign capital 
and organising ability to reorganise her economic life, and is 
making great efforts to attract foreign enterprise; secondly, 
Germany is nearer and in a more favourable position than any 
other nation to supply Russia’s wants, and she might consider 
it to be in her political and economic interests to do so ; thirdly, 
for centuries Germany and Russia co-operated in a sense through 
the Baltic barons in the control of these Baltic provinces, and 
Germany is to-day steadily increasing her economic influence in 
these States ; fourthly, Germany favours the policy of trying to 
draw Russia westward rather than of allowing her to drift 
towards Asia; and fifthly, Germany and Russia have similar 
interests in certain of the many problems comprising the general 
Baltic situation, of which the Vilna question and that of the 
Polish corridor are conspicuous examples. It is therefore not 
surprising that in the minds of Northern statesmen and diplo- 
matists the Russian danger is considerably augmented by the 
possibility of a Russo-German combination, aiming to make 
these two Powers masters of the Baltic ; and there are abundant 
reasons why the three Baltic States should receive external 
support sufficient to enable them to preserve their independence 
and to prosper as political entities strong enough to resist the 
pressure by which they are surrounded. 

Now let us consider the policies adopted by the Scandinavian 
and Baltic countries to meet this situation with its possible 
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extensions. Sweden, a wealthy country which has long enjoyed 
the blessings and profits of peace, deprecates any policy that might 
conceivably involve her in difficulties with Russia, while she would 
be very reluctant to impair her good relations of long standing 
with Germany. Norway, protected by Sweden, takes little part 
in international questions, and wisely prefers to follow a policy 
of independent detachment. Denmark, on the other hand, forms 
the ‘ cork of the Baltic bottle,’ so to speak, and would be at the 
mercy of any form of aggression resulting from such a combination 
as has been described, unless she could fall back on the support 
of one of the greater Powers. The geographical position of Den- 
mark is such that she prefers a strong Poland on the eastern 
frontier of Germany, which conflicts with the Russian and German 
view ; so that Denmark cannot but regard a combined policy of 
Germany and Russia with the strongest disfavour, although the 
Danes prefer to keep outside the sphere of political entanglements. 

In the Baltic States there is strong support for a ‘ Baltic 
League,’ based on the existing treaty between Estonia and 
Latvia, and it is hoped by Baltic politicians, especially in Estonia, 
to draw Finland into this alliance. Some even go so far as to 
advocate a more comprehensive combination including Poland 
and other countries having a common frontier with Russia, but 
any form of Baltic alliance has its drawbacks. As most alliances 
are directed against a third party, there is little doubt that 
Russia would exploit such an alliance in her own interests; 
there would be too many weak points in the chain of defence, so 
that the stronger States would suffer for the shortcomings of 
the weaker. The present relationships between Lithuania and 
Poland prevent co-operation in that quarter ; and it is not in the 
interests of the Scandinavian nations or Finland to fall in with 
such a policy. Although Baltic opinion sees strength in a Baltic 
League, it is difficult for opinion outside the Baltic to foresee any 
advantage which would outweigh the dangers of unnecessary 
provocation. 

There are two definite lines of policy open to Finland—a 
Scandinavian or a Baltic policy—but she prefers to compromise. 
For many reasons which it is unnecessary to enumerate, Finland 
is on very good terms with Sweden, and, although it would 
perhaps be a mistaken policy for the Finns to rely too much 
on Swedish support, that country’s moral support and friendly, 
though neutral, attitude would be of considerable assistance 
to Finland in case of emergency. Swedish neutrality is 
almost a time-honoured axiom of Swedish policy, and the fact 
that political elements (largely Socialist) outweigh the military 
influence in the country tends to confirm the evidence of history, 
that Sweden prefers a prosperous neutrality to the cost and 
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hazards of war. Although it is of the utmost importance to 
Finland that Estonia and Latvia should maintain their inde- 
pendence, Finnish interests seem to lie in adopting a policy of 
detachment, in keeping on friendly terms with all her neighbours, 
Russia included, and in leaning towards Scandinavia with the 
prospect of continued peace. 

Although these Baltic countries have the good-will of the 
Great Powers and are members of the League of Nations, they 
are in a state of the utmost uncertainty as to what support, if 
any, they could expect in the event of aggression. That a Russo- 
German entente would seriously affect British policy in the 
Baltic, which harmonises with that of the Baltic countries, is a 
foregone conclusion, and, when the circumstances which have 
been enumerated are taken into consideration, it is obvious that 
Great Britain could not tolerate the formation of a policy which 
would transform the Baltic from a mare apertum into a mare 
clausum. Nor could Great Britain possibly stand aside and 
watch the evolution of a policy destined to threaten the very 
existence of the Baltic States and to control at will the great 
timber trade of Finland. As it is a matter of great importance 
that Germany should not occupy a position of political influence 
in the Baltic States which would encourage her to draw closer to 
Russia, it is strongly advisable that such support as has been 
suggested should be given soon by one of the Great Powers, 
which supported the independence of these States and made 
their independence possible. British support is indicated, partly 
because it would be more acceptable on account of the power and 
prestige of the British Fleet, and partly because Great Britain 
has greater interests in the Baltic than any of the said Powers. 
Finland is already able to stand firmly on her own feet for reasons 
which have already been given, but I cannot help thinking that 
the Finnish Government would be well advised to attract British 
capital to their country to enable them to carry out some of the 
primary improvements (such as railway and road construction, 
forest development, and defence measures) which they have in 
contemplation, and at the same time to increase British interest 
in the security of their territory. 

It may be argued that we have already too many foreign 
commitments—an argument which is usually put forward when 
any new feature of foreign policy is proposed. But are we, as a 
great world empire with world interests and with our important 
prestige in the Baltic, prepared to forsake our principles of pro- 
tecting small nations to whose independence we have largely 
contributed, even when it is clearly to our own advantage to do 
so? It cannot be said that there is any part of the world which 
is not our concern, and we would not have it otherwise. We have 
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good friends in the Baltic, who may be valuable friends in years 
to come; and it is a moral obligation as well as in our material 
interest to support them, letting it be clearly understood that 
they can rely on British assistance in case of need. 

This brings the subject to the last, and perhaps the most 
important, consideration—the position and present policy of 
Germany. There are many circumstances which point to the fact 
that Germany is at present in doubt whether to throw in her 
hand with Russia or to go with the Western Powers. She would 
prefer the latter, but is doubtful whether she can obtain British 
friendship, which is the great determining factor. It seems that 
we have it in our hands to draw Germany away from Russia, 
and there are other reasons why an understanding between 
Great Britain and Germany would be desirable. Whether such 
an understanding is possible depends on the British attitude 
towards the status quo in Europe. If the British people intend 
to consider the status quo as a res immutabilis, then there is no 
basis for an understanding. But if, on the other hand, they are 
prepared to regard it as subject to modification in course of time, 
then there are sufficiently good prospects of an eventual Anglo- 
German rapprochement, which might well be regarded as an object 
of political endeavour in forthcoming years. If Great Britain 
can see her way to accept the latter view, there is a great oppor- 
tunity, not only of depriving the Baltic situation of its more 
serious aspect, but also of ensuring a safer and brighter future 
for Germany, and making a very substantial contribution to a 
firm and practical foundation of European peace. 


E. W. Potson NEWMAN. 
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THE NEW TURKEY 


NINE years have elapsed since Mustafa Kemal, on June 21, 1919, 
first enunciated at the Congress of Sivas the programme of 
nationalist Turkey, five years since the international acceptance 
of that programme received its formal sanction by the Treaty of 
Lausanne, and five years also since the proclamation of the 
Turkish Republic announced to the world that the Ottoman 
Empire, with its long line of sultans, had come to an end. 

Meanwhile the rulers of new Turkey have lost no time in 
pushing their policy to its logical conclusions, whether in the 
sphere of international relations or that of social and religious 
reform. In both these spheres of action the new régime has 
shown an uncompromising adherence to the principles of extreme 
nationalism which called it into being. No concessions have been 
made, even in cases where weighty considerations, of an economic 
nature for instance, might have been expected to militate in 
favour of a less vigorous application of the nationalist doctrine. 

Although it is as yet too early to pass final judgment on a 
policy the fruits of which will only become apparent after a period 
of some years, it is not without interest to study some of its main 
tendencies and take stock of the results achieved up to date. 
Needless to say, the development of new Turkey is being keenly 
followed by a host of observers, both at home and abroad, some 
of them sympathetic, others sceptical or openly hostile. I do not 
propose to associate myself either with the panegyrists or the 
critics, with the optimists or the pessimists. All I will try to do 
is to indicate what are the principal /eit-motivs of the remarkable 
revolution—a revolution much more radical and thorough than 
that of the Young Turks in 1908—of which Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
has been the initiator. 

The two fundamental principles of the new Turkish State— 
principles which are constantly being affirmed in the public 
utterances of the Ghazi and his chief collaborators—are: First, 
the complete political and economic independence of Turkey, and, 
secondly, the creation of a homogeneous Turkish nation, as 
opposed to the policy of the old Ottoman Empire, which was 
based on the recognition of the political and economic privileges 
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of the European Powers and on that of the separate ethnical and 
religious status of the non-Turkish races living within the empire. 
The Capitulations—that is, the judicial and economic privileges 
which Europeans settled in Turkey enjoyed by virtue of treaties 
of which the earliest dated back to the sixteenth century—con- 
stituted a limitation of the sovereignty of the Ottoman State which 
was none the less galling for having been originally self-imposed. 
Also, the communal and religious liberties enjoyed by the 
non-Moslem races, which had been originally granted by 
Mohammed the Conqueror himself, had made it possible for those 
races to retain, through the long centuries of Turkish domination, 
a separate national consciousness, thus saving them from 
assimilation with their conquerors and at the same time forming 
an obstacle to the creation of a homogeneous Turkish nation. 

Hence the feeling of deep resentment—lI do not think the 
words are too strong—which new Turkey nourishes against the 
old régime. 

So pronounced is this feeling that those sultans who were 
formerly regarded as having written the most glorious pages in 
Ottoman history are to-day branded as little short of traitors to 
the cause of Turkish nationalism. 

The two Ottoman sovereigns who come in for the roughest 
treatment at the hands of the Neo-Turks are Mohammed II. (the 
Conqueror) and Selim I. The former is criticised for having, 
immediately after the capture of Constantinople in 1453, granted 
to the subject races—Greek, Armenian, and Jewish—religious 
freedom and communal autonomy under the headship of their 
religious chiefs, instead of making them forcibly adopt Islam, in 
which case assimilation with the ruling race would have auto- 
matically followed. I remember this theory first being stated 
in an article published in 1908 in the Tanin by the well-known 
Young Turkish journalist Hussein Djahid Bey, in which he 
violently assailed the Conqueror for his lack of political foresight 
on that occasion. 

Selim, on the other hand, is made responsible for giving to 
the old Ottoman Empire its predominantly theocratic and 
Islamic, as opposed to national and Turkish, stamp, when, after 
the conquest of Egypt and the other Arab countries, he assumed 
the title of Caliph. This line is taken in an article which recently 
appeared in the Stamboul over the signature of Djelal Noury Bey, 
a well-known deputy and publicist, in which he ascribed to Selim 
the strong Arab and Pan-Islamic influences which subsequently 
permeated the Ottoman sultanate, to the detriment of its original 
Turkish character. 

The above theories cannot be said to be sound, historically 
speaking. Neither the Conqueror nor Selim I. could reasonably 
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be expected to have anticipated, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 

centuries, the nationalist theories of the nineteenth and twentieth, 
The idea of the homogeneous national State was not born, even 
in Western Europe, till comparatively modern times. The Con- 
queror, to do him justice, when he recognised the Christian and 
Jewish communities, was only following in the steps of the first 
caliphs, who, in turn, had based their action on the direct precept 
of the Prophet himself. The new interpretation of Turkish 
history, unhistorical though it may be, is, however, important as 
illustrating the attitude of mind of new Turkey. 

Scarcely less heinous, in the eyes of the Kemalist Turks, was 
the granting by the sultans of judicial and economic privileges 
to foreigners domiciled in Turkey. The diplomatic victory gained 
by Ismet Pasha over the representatives of the Allied Powers at 
Lausanne in securing recognition of the suppression of the 
detested Capitulations is regarded by the Turks as a triumph in 
no way inferior to the military victory gained over the Greeks 
in 1922, 

Mustafa Kemal’s hostility towards Western influence is, 
however, confined to the political and economic sphere. As far 
as Western civilisation is concerned, the Ghazi has shown himself 
to be an out-and-out partisan of Western thought, customs, and 
methods and of their introduction into Turkey in place of the old 
Islamic life and ideas. As a social innovator he has gone much 
further than any of his predecessors in the path of reform—for 
predecessors there have been, even among the sultans—and one 
cannot but admire the courage with which he has swept away 
institutions, customs, and ways of thought based on age-long 
racial and religious prejudices. In this respect Kemal must rank 
as one of the greatest reformers in history. 

Certain of his reforms, such as his emancipation of the Turkish 
woman and the substitution of the Swiss code civil for the old 
Moslem law, or sheriat, are bound to exercise a profound influence 
not only on Turkish society, but on other Islamic countries as 
well. By raising the position of woman and removing certain 
abuses which were bound up with the old Mohammedan law, such 
as, for instance, the extreme facility with which Moslems could 
divorce their wives, the moral and intellectual level of Turkish 
family life is bound to improve and so, ultimately, react favour- 
ably on the character of the whole nation. 

Outside Turkey more attention has been paid to certain other 
innovations for which Kemal’s claim to originality is less absolute. 
In obliging the Turks to wear hats instead of fezes he was only 
going one step further than Sultan Mahmoud II., who in 1826 
suppressed the picturesque old Turkish official costumes and head- 
dresses and replaced them by the frock-coat and the fez. It was 
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Mahmoud, too, who, in the face of the greatest opposition on 
the part of the janissaries, introduced European uniforms and 
weapons into the Turkish army. This reform earned for Mahmoud 
the nickname of ‘ Giaour Sultan ’ (the Infidel Sultan). Mahmoud 
had to face revolts in Bosnia and Albania, just as the recent 
innovations of Kemal had to be imposed at the point of the sword 
on the reactionary population of Kurdistan and the Eastern 
Vilayets. 

In the same way, Kemal’s closing of the tekkés (Dervish con- 
vents) had been partly anticipated by Mahmoud, who, after the 
mutiny of the Janissaries in 1826, suppressed the Order of the 
Bektashi Dervishes, until then all-powerful throughout the 
empire owing to their close connexion with the Corps of Janis- 
saries.? 

Contrary to what might have been expected, the closing of 
the tekkés and medresés (religious schools) was received by the 
Turkish public with almost complete indifference. There were no 
demonstrations of sympathy such as those that, for instance, 
accompanied the expulsion of the religious orders from France 
under the Combes Ministry. The reason for this apathy is to be 
found in the fact that the Dervishes and softas (religious students) 
had long ago sunk very low in public estimation, being looked 
upon as a lazy lot of wastrels and vagabonds. Nor can it be said 
that the closing of the ¢ekkés violated any fundamental principle 
of Islam ; on the contrary, the Dervish orders had always been 
regarded by the official Moslem Church as unorthodox, their 
existence being a direct contravention of the Prophet’s injunction 
‘La rahbaniata fil Islam’ (‘ There shall be no monasticism in 
Islam ’). 

Thus Kemal can rightly claim not to have touched the essen- 
tials of religion, but merely to have removed certain accretions 
due to the superstition of later ages. 

Next in importance, after his religious reforms, comes his 
reform of education. Under the sultans the education of the 
Moslem section of the population had been greatly neglected. 
Whereas all the other communities—Greek, Armenian, and 
Jewish—possessed an efficient and widespread schodl system— 
elementary, secondary, and technical—the Turks themselves 
were far behind in this respect. Illiteracy was much commoner 
among the Moslems than among the Christians or Jews. The 
latter also took greater advantage of the educational facilities 
provided by the numerous foreign schools—American, French, 
German, and Italian—established in Turkey. The new régime 


1 The Bektashis were subsequently allowed to reopen their tekkés, but they 
were placed under the control of another order—the Nakshabandis—and never 
again officially recognised. 
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recognises that this disdain of education is one of the greatest 
mistakes committed by the Turks in the past and has placed them 
at a disadvantage as compared with the other races. The Govern- 
ment is now trying to make up for lost time. New primary and 
secondary schools, as well as technical and commercial colleges, 
are being started in large numbers. Special efforts are being made 
in the direction of technical instruction, in view of the fact that 
the emigration of the Greeks and Armenians has deprived 
the country of many thousands of skilled artisans and profes- 
sional men. 

Kemal Pasha himself never misses an opportunity of laying 
stress on the importance of education. He has pointed out again 
and again what a fatal error it had been to leave to the non- 
Turkish elements the practical monopoly of commerce and 
industry, and has been at great pains to combat the point of view, 
at one time so ingrained in the minds of all Turks, that certain 
professions, such as banking and commerce, were only fit for the 
subject races. 

Perhaps the boldest of all Kemal’s innovations, and one which 
is bound to have the most far-reaching effects, is the projected 
substitution of the Latin in place of the Arabic alphabet for the 
writing of Turkish. This will be the final step in the series of 
measures which he has already taken in order to sever Turkey’s 
connexion with the Islamic world and bring her completely 
within the orbit of European civilisation. The common use of the 
Arabic alphabet has for centuries constituted an important 
cultural link between the various Islamic countries—Turkey, 
Persia, the Arab countries, Central Asia, and India—just as the 
Latin alphabet has constituted a similar link between the countries 
of Western Europe. By the suppression of the Caliphate, and 
by his other religious reforms, Kemal has shown how slight an 
importance he attaches to the continuance of that connexion. 

The Arabic alphabet, besides suffering from many practical 
disadvantages, is ill adapted to the writing of the Turkish 
language, and has long been regarded by many Turks as a serious 
obstacle to education. The idea of replacing it by the Latin 
alphabet was originally due to Enver Pasha, the celebrated Young 
Turkish leader and Minister of War during the European War. 
Nothing, however, came of it, and the matter was dropped until 
Kemal took it up again. A commission was recently appointed 
to report on the best system of transliteration. Kemal Pasha has 
shown great personal interest in the matter and indicated his 
determination to carry this reform through as soon as possible. 
His views on the subject were voiced in an address, delivered not 
long ago in the Ghazi’s presence, at the Stamboul Casino by Falih 
Rifky Bey, a deputy and one of the keenest advocates of the pro- 
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posed change, in which the Arabic alphabet was declared to be the 
principal cause of the prevalence of illiteracy—80 per cent.— 
among the Turkish people. 

The question is often asked: Is not Turkey bound, as a con- 
sequence of all these innovations, to lose the prestige and influence 

' she enjoyed under the sultans as the principal Islamic Power ? 
How can Moslem India and Egypt continue to look up toa country 
which is breaking further and further away from Islamic tradition ? 

The reply to the above question, I think, is the following : 

The influence of Turkey as a Mohammedan Power is bound to 
diminish, but the loss will be more than counterbalanced by the 
prestige she has gained and is gaining daily, first, as the successful 
champion of Eastern nationalism against the political encroach- 
ments of the European Powers, and, secondly, as the pioneer of 
Oriental modernism. For in all Eastern countries to-day, side 
by side with the old fanatical and reactionary element, there is 
growing up a younger generation, frankly secular in its views and 
modernist in its aspirations, whom the example of Turkey is 
encouraging to clamour for the introduction of similar reforms 
in their own countries. These reformers are looking to Turkey 
for moral support—in some cases, like Afghanistan, for actual 
instruction. The influence of Turkey’s example is already 
becoming apparent in Persia (where the use of the hat is about to 
be introduced), in Afghanistan (where the king himself heads the 
modernist movement), and in Egypt (where the students of the 
famous medieval seminary of Arab learning, the El Azhar at 
Cairo, at one time a centre of religious fanaticism, are about to 
exchange the flowing robe and turban which were the distin- 
guishing costume of the Moslem divine, or dlim, for the trousers 
and fez of the Europeanised effendi). 

Another equally fundamental part of Kemal’s programme is 
the development of Anatolia. Under the sultans the provinces 
were neglected in favour of Constantinople. Now the tables are 
turned. It is Anatolia that is the spoilt child of the Government 
and Constantinople that is the Cinderella. Whereas in the older 
days the revenues of Anatolia went to the capital to be spent by 
the sultans on magnificent buildings and extravagance of all sorts, 
to-day Stamboul pays tribute to Anatolia and sends the greater 
part of her revenues to Angora to be expended on roads, railways, 
and public works. 

The Turkish dictator’s view, repeatedly expressed in his 
speeches, is that the future of Turkey lies in Anatolia. The 
day of Constantinople, which for centuries has battened, like a 
parasite, on the rest of the empire, is over. As for Eastern Thrace 
(the only part of European Turkey still left), recent history has 
shown that its tenure is far too precarious to make it worth while 
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wasting much money on its development. So much is this the 
general feeling that no Turk will buy land or settle in that part 
of the country, if he can help it. At the last census (1927) the 
population of Eastern Thrace (exclusive of Constantinople) did 
not exceed 255,000. At the census taken by the Greek Govern- 
ment in 1920 (when Eastern Thrace was temporarily under Greek 
occupation) it had a population of 513,000. The difference 
speaks for itself. 

Great pains are being taken by the Government to spread the 
new ideas among the Anatolian peasantry, who have always 
represented the most conservative and backward element in the 
country. This could only be achieved by frequent and close con- 
tact between the people and those who are at the same time the 
most authoritative and convinced exponents of the new policy. 
Members of the Government are constantly touring the country 
for purposes of propaganda, and the party organisation known as 
the ‘ Turk odjaghi’ (the Turkish home) has its branches in every 
town and hamlet of any importance. In this way it is hoped to 
counteract the influence of the hodjas (Moslem priests) and other 
reactionary elements whose attitude towards the reforms is 
naturally none too sympathetic. 

Equally characteristic is the determination of the new régime 
to make of Angora a city worthy of its position as the capital of 
new Turkey. Angora, as one of the best-known Turkish pub- 
licists of to-day, Younous Nady Bey, recently wrote in the 
Djoumhouriet, symbolises for the present generation of Turks the 
idea of independence. To give up Angora and transfer the capital 
back to Constantinople (a suggestion which apparently finds 
favour with not a few Turks who dislike the infinite discomforts 
and inconveniences of residence at Angora) would be tantamount 
to betraying the ideal which originally induced Kemal to prefer a 
wretched hamlet buried amid the dreary wastes of the Anatolian 
plateau to the historic splendours and numerous attractions of the 
ancient capital. 

It is not the first time in history that the removal of the 
capital has marked a new era in the life of a nation. Peter the 
Great, the founder of modern Russia, abandoned the Oriental 
isolation of Moscow and built himself a new capital amid the 
marshes and mudflats of Lake Ladoga, in order, as he said, to 
have ‘a window on the west.’ Kemal, on the contrary, for all 
his passion for Westernisation, prefers the remoteness of Angora 
to Constantinople, because the former is much less accessible to 
the political pressure which the Western Powers had always found 
it so easy to exercise on the sultans at Constantinople. 

Angora as a capital is going to cost Turkey quite a pretty 
penny. It will require some 3,000,000/. alone to provide the city 
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with a proper water supply, and other large sums will have to be 
spent on roads, drains, and improvements of all sorts. It is a 
heavy price to pay for the mere satisfaction of a political ideal, 
especially for a country as poor as Turkey, but there can be no 
doubt of the intention of the present Government to carry its 
policy through regardless of cost. 

Attempts are also being made to re-colonise Anatolia, which 
to-day is very sparsely populated, by inducing Turks from other 
countries to emigrate there. There is plenty of room for new 
settlers, for, according to the last census, the population only 
averages seventeen per square kilometre. Some 350,000 Turks 
from Greece have already been brought over under the terms of 
the Lausanne Convention for the exchange of populations. The 
Moslems of Serbia—particularly those living in Serbian Mace- 
donia—are also showing a tendency to emigrate owing to the 
unsatisfactory conditions prevailing there. The Turkish Govern- 
ment anticipates that it will not be long before the bulk of this 
population has been transferred to Turkey. 

A prominent Turkish statesman recently told the writer that 
it was also hoped later to attract large numbers of Turks and 
Turkomans from the Russian provinces of Central Asia. These 
people are racially and linguistically akin to the Turks and, it is 
thought, would be easily absorbed. The idea is to settle them in 
the Eastern Vilayets, which to-day are practically depopulated 
(the last census gives an average of eight inhabitants per square 
kilometre for this part of the country). 

It is in the domain of economics and finance that the policy of 
the new régime has been least successful and has called forth the 
strongest criticism, both among foreigners and Turks. 

The diplomatic victory won at Lausanne has icf Turkey 
emancipated from her old economic shackles. The foreigner’s 
privileges in the matter of taxation have been abolished, the 
restrictions on the Turkish Government’s liberty of action in such 
matters as the raising of the customs tariff removed, and the 
international control of the administration of the revenues 
ceded in guarantee of the public debt service has disappeared. 

In spite of these successes the Turks are still haunted by the 
fear of economic bondage to the foreigner. So great is this fear 
that they are inclined to push the dogma of economic and financial 
independence to extremes. 

Under the old régime foreign capital had flowed into the country 
under the system of guarantees and international control of the 
revenues. Railways, roads, ports, quays, all had been built by 
foreigners with foreign money. Banking, insurance, and naviga- 
tion were also predominantly in the hands of foreign firms, which, 
in the nearly complete absence of Turkish firms to compete 
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against them in these branches, found a favourable outlet for 
their activities. Thus practically the whole of the economic 
edifice of the country was built on foreign capital. 

To-day the situation has changed entirely. The refusal to 
grant guarantees—a point on which the present régime has 
adopted an uncompromising attitude—constitutes an almost in- 
superable obstacle to the provision of fresh capital from abroad, 

It is true that the Government has entered into arrangements 
with one or two foreign firms to run certain State enterprises, 
such as the spirits monopoly, the matches monopoly, and the 
construction of the new railways in Anatolia. These contracts 
have intentionally been given to representatives of countries 
which are not in a position to bring serious political pressure to 
bear on the Turkish Government. Thus the spirits monopoly 
was given to a Polish syndicate, the matches monopoly to Belgians, 
the railway contracts to Swedes. 

It illustrates the spirit of suspicion towards all foreign 
capitalists which is to-day ingrained in the minds of the Turks 
that none of the above concerns have been able to get on and that 
their promoters have all found themselves in serious difficulties 
with the Government. The Poles have already retired after 
suffering heavy losses, the Belgians are claiming damages, and 
the Swedes have come to a standstill. The language of the Press 
is consistently hostile towards foreign capitalists and companies ; 
the articles of prominent writers, such as Falih Rifky Bey, 
Mahmoud Bey, and Younous Nady Bey, reflect the general 
tone. 

This attitude naturally makes a foreign loan out of the ques- 
tion. The Government is therefore trying for the moment to 
finance all its schemes of development out of its ordinary resources. 
All the expenditure on roads, railways, and other works is being 
met out of the ordinary budget. An outsider may at first express 
surprise that this should be possible. The explanation lies in the 
fact that Turkey since the war has suspended the payment of 
her foreign debt, an economy which leaves her free to devote large 
sums to other purposes. One naturally wonders what the Turkish 
Government will do when the payment of the foreign debt is 
resumed. The agreement recently arrived at with the bond- 
holders provides that payment shall be resumed in 1929, the first 
instalment having been fixed at 2,000,000/. sterling, or approxi- 
mately T. 19,000,000/. 

When next year arrives the Turkish Government will inevit- 
ably be faced with one of three alternatives: either increasing 
taxation, or reducing expenditure on public works and armaments, 
or else raising a foreign loan. Taxation, according to general 
admission, has already reached its high-water limit, beyond 
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which it would be both dangerous and uneconomic to go; there 
have been numerous failures ; businesses are closing down ; com- 
merce is stagnant ; the peasantry, owing to a bad harvest, have 
nomoney. On the other hand, suspension of the much-advertised 
public works in Anatolia or reduction of the military expenditure 
would be highly distasteful to the Government and will be avoided 
atall costs. One is therefore inevitably led to the conclusion that, 
sooner or later, Turkey will ask for a foreign loan. This was also 
the opinion of the late Djavid Bey, the most distinguished Turkish 
financier and economist of the present generation. This will, 
however, necessitate a change of front on the part of the Govern- 
ment, as it is unlikely that foreign capitalists will agree to lend 
money to Turkey without substantial guarantees. Although the 
old form of control through an international Public Debt Adminis- 
tration will certainly not be revived, some form of guarantee 
acceptable to the lenders will have to be devised. The present 
rulers of Turkey have shown themselves sufficiently adaptable-to 
circumstances to make such a change of front, when the time 
comes, not improbable. 

Finally, a word on the position of the minorities in Turkey. 

The attitude of the new régime towards its non-Turkish citizens 
—after making all due allowance for the legitimate requirements 
of the new nationalism, such as, for instance, the compulsory 
teaching of Turkish in the schools—cannot be regarded as satis- 
factory, by whatever standard it be judged. There is no attempt 
at equality between the Turkish and non-Turkish elements of 
the population. Under the empire there was also inequality 
between Moslems and Christians, but inequality of rights was to 
a certain extent compensated by inequality of obligations. Until 
1908 the Christians and Jews were exempted from military service 
—a very great privilege, given the conditions that prevail in the 
Turkish army. 

In the Turkey of to-day the minorities have all the duties of 
the Turkish citizen without the privileges. They pay the same 
taxes and serve in the army, but are excluded (not legally, but 
practically) from public office, and even from a great many 
positions which are not Government posts. Further, they have 
no political representation—there is not a single Greek, Armenian, 
or Jewish deputy in the Turkish National Assembly. They are 
also subject to certain disabilities of a peculiarly vexatious nature, 
such as, for instance, the prohibition of travel in the interior 
(nearly the whole of the non-Turkish population to-day inhabits 
Constantinople). A Jew, a Greek, or an Armenian may not go to 
Adrianople or Angora—they are all cooped up inside the city of 
Constantinople, as in a sort of Ghetto. 

Thus the Turkish Constitution, which establishes complete 
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equality between all Turkish subjects, without distinction of 
race or religion, is, in this respect, a completely dead letter. 

The Government makes no secret of its avowed purpose to 
run the country in the exclusive interest of the Turkish majority. 
Quite recently the Minister of Justice, Mahmoud Essad Bey, ina 
public speech delivered at Aintab on July 26, and reported in 
the Stamboul of July 28, 1928, used the following words: ‘ The 
fundamental character of our Government is nationalist, and it 
derives its strength and power from the nation. Friends and 
enemies alike should realise the fact that in this country the 
non-Turks shall never enjoy equal rights with the Turks.’ 

This certainly does not sound very encouraging for the non- 
Turks, especially considering that it comes from a member of the 
Government. Need one, therefore, be surprised if the minorities 
are showing a tendency to emigrate in ever-increasing numbers ? 
The Greeks of Constantinople, against whom the nationalist 
programme of Angora, in its most vexatious forms, is more par- 
ticularly aimed, are flowing in a steady stream to Greece. Lately 
also the Jews, who have always been regarded as the most 
‘ loyalist ’ of all the minorities in Turkey, have begun to feel the 
pinch and started emigrating to France and America. 

It is a somewhat melancholy but incontrovertible fact that, 
in spite of the League of Nations and the treaties for the protection 
of minorities, the plight of the minorities in Turkey, as indeed in 
most other countries as well, is appreciably worse to-day than 
what it was a quarter of a century ago. 

A. A. PALLIs. 
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THE CASE FOR MODERNISM 


In my Noble Lectures delivered in Harvard University 1925-1926, 
and published in this country by the Oxford University Press 
under the title English Modernism, its Origin, Methods, Aims, I 
have stated the case for Modernism at some length. Here I 
must present that case much more briefly. 

The first point I would stress is this, that the Modernist, 
whether he be misguided and heretical or clear-headed and 
essentially orthodox, is a religious man. He believes in religion. 
He does not deny the truth of that great line of Lucretius : 


Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum. 


But there is another and a more significant aspect of religion. At 
any rate, the Modernist believes in religion for two reasons 
which he regards as scientific—that is, they can be maintained as 


the result of impartial scientific research during the last seventy 
years in the vast sphere of human religion. 

The first reason is this: religion is universal. World-wide 
historic research and pre-historic research also have failed to 
acquaint students with tribes or communities or nations without 
a religion. That is the verdict of anthropology. The religions 
which such studies bring to light are in some of their aspects 
grotesque, barbarous, hideous, and, judged by our modern ethicai 
standards, grossly immoral, but they are always there. As we 
follow up the evolution of man we observe that his religion 
evolves also. In its evolution it passes through many stages— 
naturism, animism, polydemonism, totemism, fetichism, mono- 
latry, polytheism, euhemerism, monotheism—but it is always 
there. ‘ Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose.’ Its evolution 
illustrates the truth of Aristotle’s great dictum: ‘The true 
nature of a thing is that which it is when its becoming is com- 
pleted.’ Auguste Sabatier has summed up this conclusion of our 
students of religion in a single phrase: ‘ Mankind is incurably reli- 
gious.’ If this be so, can we assent to the thesis of J. M. Guyau’s 
book The Non-Religion of the Future? Must our civilisation as its 
pace accelerates divest itself of every vestige of religion and reach 
its goal starkly and nakedly secularist ? 
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The Modernist believes the answer to be in the negative, and 
for this reason. Man has been defined as a cooking animal, a 
tool-using animal, and, as Aristotle calls him, a political animal, 
but he is also a worshipping animal. Human nature is in its 
constitution as definitely religious as it is rational, moral, and 
esthetic. Hence, as the Modernist visualises the religious issue, 
‘the Live option ’ for him—to use the phrase of William James— 
is not, Will you have a religion ? but, What kind of religion will 
you have? Shall it be magical, superstitious, obscurantist, or 
shall it be increasingly moral, rational, spiritual? Your Utopia 
has got to have a religion ; shall it be like that which Sir Thomas 
More pictures, or like Caliban’s cult of Setebos as described in 
Robert Browning’s poem? This question the Modernist regards 
as of profound importance—as worthy, indeed, to rank with 
those economic, industrial, social, sexual, and political problems 
which beset the thoughtful modern man, and are perpetually 
about his path and about his bed. Indeed, the Modernist regards 
this problem as more profound and important than any of them, 
because it underlies and permeates them all, and can assist in 
their solution. 

This brings me to the Modernist’s second reason which he 
believes also to be scientific. Religion plays a most important 
part in human history. It is, as Tiele described it, ‘ one of the 
mightiest motors in the history of mankind.’ Its representatives, 
be they magicians or medicine-men, priests or prophets, augurs 
or sages, are potent in their communities. The greatest figures in 
human history are the founders of religions ; the most influential 
Vi movements are religious movements ; the most enduring organisa- 
tions are religious organisations ; the most ruthless of wars have 
been religious wars. When its activities are examined, religion 
is seen to play an important part in social evolution. Benjamin 
Kidd’s words are worth recalling : 
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These [religious] systems constitute the absolutely characteristic 
feature of our evolution, the necessary and inevitable complement of 
our reason. It is under the influence of these systems that the evolution 
of our race is proceeding: it is in connection with these systems that we 
must study the laws which regulate the character, growth, and decay of 
societies and civilisations.1 





Herbert Spencer, in his Study of Sociology (p. 313), expresses the 
same conclusion, but less eloquently: ‘ A religious system is a 
normal and essential factor in every evolving society.’ The 
Modernist would stress the word evolving in this quotation. 

If a society be stagnant or decadent, its religious system will 






1 Social Evolution, p. 318 f. 
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nd be found to be disintegrated and its sanctions doubted or denied. 

La Wherever a society is vigorous it has a vital religion. The present 

ial, writer has collected scores of definitions or descriptions of religion, 

Its but one of the most significant for the modern sociologist is that 

ind coined by a Scotch professor, Allan Menzies, ‘the inside of 

ue, civilisation.’ The Modernist holds that the truest, because the 

git most fundamental, way in which to define a civilisation is in terms 

vill of its religion. What Clough wrote of Christianity is true of every 

or great religion, and of all religion, not for 2000 but for more nearly 

one 200,000 years : 

las 

in The souls of now two thousand years 

‘ds Have laid up here their toils and fears, 

th And all the earnings of their pain,— 

ns Ah, yet consider it again ! 

y It is in mankind’s religions that all that is deepest, most inscrut- 

able, most potent, in the heart of man is revealed—the mysterium, 

~ tremendum, fascinans, to use Professor Otto’s three terms for 
describing ‘ the numinous.’ 

4 As human evolution advances this religious emotion becomes 

it more and more rationalised, moralised, and spiritualised. Of 

ws course there are many setbacks and regressions: in some cases 

. the rationalisation is so drastic as to enfeeble, if not kill, the 

. religious emotion ; in other cases religion is identified with ethics; 

. in other cases it is so spiritualised into an individualist ascetic 

] mysticism as to lose all social influence. 

r It is, however, the conviction of the Modernist that religion 

meets an indispensable human need. If St. Augustine’s words 


be profoundly true for every individual—‘ O Lord, Thou hast 
made us for Thyself, and our heart is restless till it rest in Thee ’"— 
it is no less true of our social and political systems. Without a 
vital religion, by which we mean a progressive religion ever 
making fresh adjustments to a changing environment, a civilisa- 
tion must decay. In all the higher religions there is a very close 
connexion between religion and morals. Mr. Lowes Dickinson, 
who would not be regarded by many as favourable to the 
claims of religion, has written: ‘A profound ethical intuition 
would seem necessarily to depend on a profound religious in- 
sight.’* The influence of the Hebrew prophets, Gautama, Zara- 
thustra, Mohammed, and Jesus Christ on the ethics of mankind 
sufficiently supports this contention. 

The Modernist desires to preserve and conserve all those 
values in our personal and social life, whose loss from English 
society Wordsworth so poignantly deplored in 1802 : 
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2 Religion : a Criticism and a Forecast, p. 66. 
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Plain living and high thinking are no more : 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone: our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws. 


This conservation can only be effectively achieved in one way— 
through our religion. This is the Modernist’s second conviction, 

Besides these two convictions, which I have described at some 
length, the Modernist has two others. The first is this. The 
Christian religion marks the highest point in what the student 
of comparative religion would call the religious evolution of 
humanity. The Christian Modernist desires to make no odious 
comparisons with other existing religions. He recognises much 
that is profoundly true and good and beautiful in the teaching 
and lives of the founders, prophets, and saints of non-Christian 
religions. The histories of some of these religions are free from 
the horrid blots which stain the history of the religion of Christ ; 
’ nevertheless the religion of Christ in its ideal form does contain a 
combination of values and potentialities vouchsafed to none other 
of the religions of mankind in the same degree. 

There are two tests of a religion. First, its Deity. This was 
the supreme test which that remarkable man Ramon Lull applied 
when he determined by argument to convert Mohammedans to 
the Christian faith while the Crusaders were engaged in slaughter- 
ing them. Having learnt Arabic, he developed an apologetic 
system known as the Art of Ramon Lull. Lull’s first position was 
this: That must be the truest religion which presents us with the 
highest and noblest conception of God. When we examine Islam 
we see that Allah is presented as Eternal Power and Righteous- 
ness, but Christianity unveils to us the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ as redeeming, self-giving Love. This is a higher conception 
than the other; therefore we ought to accept the religion of 
Christ and to worship the Deity it reveals. The Modernist accepts 
that conclusion. There is no Deity in the very varied Pantheon 
of humanity’s religion who stands on the same moral and spiritual 
height as ‘ Our Father ’ of the Lord’s Prayer. 

The second test of a religious system is the ethieal ideal with 
which it is united. Now the Modernist regards the Christian 
character as the very highest type of human character, and the 
Christian ethical standard as the noblest. The ethics of Christi- 
anity are closely united to the Christian theology. There are 
immense intellectual objections to both. Nevertheless they are 
more capable of defence than anything lower and less ideal. This 
is not the place for such a defence. The Modernist, however, is 
convinced that the Christian religion is not only the highest 
product of religious evolution, but that it is in the main line of 
such evolution. The Christian religion, with its wonderful 
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vitality and many-sided power of adaptation, expressed in its 
doctrine of the Spirit, and its claim that it is the religion of the 
Spirit, not of a code, or a ritual, or a book, is capable of infinite 
progress. The same is true of Christianity’s ethical standards. 
Moreover, the further humanity advances the more clearly will 
this be recognised. When Max Miiller—next, perhaps, to Sir 
James Frazer the greatest of our students of religion—hailed 
Christianity as ‘ the religion of humanity,’ he was making a claim 
for it which, if its adherents are only true to its real character, 
may well be justified, and in no distant future. 

The other conviction of the Modernist is that the Christian 
religion is not simply an unveiling of the Divine nature in the 
personality, spirit, words, and acts of Jesus Christ : it is not even 
this combined with an ethical ideal and body of ethical principles. 
Christianity is more than a matter of cultus and conduct. Chris- 
tianity claims to be a fellowship which is both divine and human. 
‘If,’ said one of its early teachers, ‘ we walk in the light as He 
is in the light, we have fellowship one with another.’ 

Hence from very early times Christianity has consisted of a 
society which preserves and propagates its convictions and ideals. 
Indeed, without such a society the Christian idea and ideals would 
have been lost. The association of an idea with a society is 
always a hazardous proceeding. It is like uniting a spirit to a 
body of flesh and blood: there are strange reactions. The ideal 
of this Christian society, which becomes known quite early as 
the ekklesia or Church, is set forth in the New Testament docu- 
ment known as the Epistle to the Ephesians. There it is called the 
Body of Christ, of which He is the Head : it is the organon through 
which He carries on His work for humanity This society is 
ideally the recipient of Divine gifts and graces to enable it to 
accomplish its mission, and its mission is one which is world-wide 
in its scope. It is nothing else than to unite all mankind—to 
break down the divisions, ‘ the middle walls of partition,’ which 
separate religions, nations, classes, individuals. It attempts this 
more than herculean task in no violent or anarchistic fashion. It 
does not break in pieces with a rod of iron the barriers which 
separate; rather it dissolves them—dissolves them by the 
operation of Light and Love. Moreover, the human unity which 
it seeks to achieve is no easy unity—no unity on a low level. It 
is not primarily an economic unity, nor a political unity, nor some 
programme of social equality, nor a universal ecclesiastical 
organisation. It may include all these, but it is more, for it is 
primarily spiritual and moral. It is the union of mankind on 
the highest moral and spiritual level—what St. Paul, or whoever 
wrote the Ephesians, describes as ‘ all one in Christ.’ 

This is the mission of the Christian Church. This constitutes 
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the fourth conviction of the Modernist: he believes in the 
Christian Church and its mission for mankind. In this he differs 
from some other Christian reformers. He is no individualist ; 
he i$ no sectarian ; he is a Catholic Christian: he believes in the 
Universal or Catholic Church of Christ ; and therein he is like 
Bishop William Temple, who said on one occasion: ‘I believe 
in one Holy, Catholic Church, but regret that it does not exist,’ 
The Catholic or universal Church of Christ exists so far only in 
ideal: it is the mission of the Modernist to devote himself to its 
creation as an actuality. As he views the Christian world of 
to-day it appears to him to be a congeries of sects more con- 
spicuous for obscurantism, exclusiveness, and conservatism than 
for the Spirit of Christ. 

I have dealt somewhat fully with these four fundamental 
convictions of the English Modernist, because he is freely charged 
with being entirely negative and destructive in his theology. 
How can anyone be charged, in the face of modern criticism and 
scepticism, with being negative and destructive who makes these 
four great positive convictions the working hypotheses of his life 
and teaching? They who make these charges are living either 
in ecclesiastical backwaters or in a world of medieval ecclesias- 
tical dogmas and practices, and not in the modern environment 
of scientific research, historical criticism, and metaphysical 
speculation, in which in many cases what our forefathers regarded 
as infallible dogmas and bedrock facts are discredited. In this 
day of the shaking of the heavens, he who can hold fast, and 
affirm when ‘ altars tilt and temples tumble,’ these four Modernist 
working hypotheses may rightly claim to be a man of faith, and 
to have something positive and constructive to offer to his 
fellow-men. 

There is, however, a destructive and negative side to 
Modernism, though the Spirit of Modernism be not the Spirit 
which denies and destroys, but affirms and creates. The 
Modernist recognises that modern science has dealt its death- 
blow to the Old Testament chronology, cosmology, and anthro- 
pology. It is necessary to abandon the old ideas of creation by 
Divine fiats. Adam and Eve and the Garden of Eden and the 
Fall are allegory, and not history. Yet with the elimination of 
the Fall from human history serious results follow for a Christian 
theology which makes its doctrine of Atonement dependent on 
the Fall. When Professor N. P. Williams pushes back the Fall 
beyond the flaming ramparts of the world and makes it pre- 
mundane, he does not really ease the situation: a pre-mundane 
Fall involves for the scientific mind, with its belief in Tradu- 
cianism, as serious difficulties as the literal acceptance of the 
Paradise story. After all, man’s ascent and his animal ancestry, 
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as Tennyson taught in In Memoriam (which preceded the publica- 
tion of Darwin’s Origin of Species), sufficiently account for that 
in man’s nature which Christian theology had attributed to 
original sin. As for the doctrine of the Atonement which regarded 
the death of Jesus on the Cross as an offering made to the Divine 
Father as an expiation for the sins of mankind, it is seen to be 
as much in conflict with our sense of God’s love as of God’s justice. 
The same may be said of the traditional dogma of everlasting 
torment. These doctrines found one of their main supports in 
the belief in the infallibility of Holy Scripture due to its plenary 
verbal inspiration. Our higher and historical critics have so 
riddled that view that Dean Burgon’s enunciation of it seems as 
amazing as it is incredible: ‘The Bible is none other than the 
voice of Him that “ sitteth upon the Throne.” Every book of 
it, every chapter of it, every verse of it, every word of it, every 
syllable of it, every letter of it, is the direct utterance of the Most 
High.’ 

No Modernist denies that there are considerable historical 
elements in the Old Testament, but he reads it as he would read 
any other ancient literature, and does not expect it necessarily 
to exhibit a higher degree of accuracy than he may find in 
Herodotus or Livy. So with the New Testament, it must be 
studied critically like any other book. It reveals the great 
principles of the moral and spiritual life, but portions which our 
fathers regarded as history are myth or didactic narrative akin 
to Rabbinical Haggadah. Much also which they believed to be 
true predictions of the future history of mankind on this planet 
and of the end of the world the Modernist knows to be the unre- 
liable dreams of Jewish apocalyptists. 

As for the miracles of Christianity, which were regarded as 
proofs that it was a Divine revelation, they’ have become the 
main problem of the traditionalist Christian apologist. The 
dogmatic scheme of traditional Christianity, whether that of 
Aquinas or Calvin, lies in ruinous heaps. The Modernist recog- 
nises this fact and tells his fellow-Christians that it is sheer folly 
to hope to hold the traditional entrenchments; that if the 
Christian position is to be held at all, they must shorten and 
straighten the line. For this he is freely denounced as a traitor. 
He bears these denunciations with equanimity. If his conviction 
that the truth must prevail were not sufficient support, he would 
seek further consolation in the lessons of Church history. In its 
light he may see that what is regarded as heresy to-day may 
prove within the next few years to be the new orthodoxy. Such 
things have happened before in the history of the Christian 
Church, 

The Modernist feels in all sincerity the greatest sympathy for 
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Lord Halifax and those who stand with him, whether Anglo- 
Catholics or Evangelicals. He believes them to be good men, but 
he is sure that their Church policy must lead very largely to the 
secularisation of English life and the grievous moral and spiritual 
loss which must attend that process. Renan asked: ‘ Entre une 
religion inintelligente et un matérialisme brutal, 4me poétique 
et pure, ott serait ta place?’ The Modernist’s answer is clear: 
‘ Thy place, O soul, can only be found in an intelligent Christianity 
which takes into serious consideration all assured results of 
scientific research and historical criticism, and strives to see and 
present the Christian faith and life in the light of this new know- 
ledge.’ Yet to do this the Modernist does not feel that it is 
either necessary or desirable to abandon the Christian communion 
to which he is bound by ties of love and loyalty. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has well described the Modernist’s task, and he is content, in 
the face of not unnatural misunderstanding, alarm, and irritation, 
to carry it out: ‘ Modernism is the attempt of the modern spirit, 
acting religiously, to refashion Christianity, not outside, but inside 
the warm limits of the ancient churches, to secure not a reduced 
but a transformed Christianity.’ 

In the article in the Modern Churchman (July 1927) a citation 
from which was used against me in the recent open letter to the 
Bishop of Gloucester, I had attempted to outline the task of the 
Modernist in the English Church. In that article, after dealing 
succinctly with various lies and legends which it was necessary 
to jettison, I proceeded to indicate the four stages of Modernist 
reconstruction and propaganda. 

(x) The first stage is to show the positive side to every 
Modernist negation, as a preparation towards the construction 
of a clear, simple, popular, convincing system of Modernist 
theology. Moderriism must have a theology and a creed, but its 
theology must contain nothing which is discredited by modern 
scientific and historical research. Its creed should be mainly 
concerned with affirming the great spiritual ideals and moral 
obligations of the Christian religion. Such a creed I constructed 
from the writings of St. John. It omitted all controversial issues 
between Christians, and I think that Christians of every denomina- 
tion would have no more difficulty in uniting to affirm it than in 
saying together the Lord’s Prayer, the Beatitudes, and the two 
great Commandments. This creed presents the Christian faith in 
its most essential and practical aspects to the non-Christian world. 
I venture to insert it here. 

We believe that God is Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 

We believe that God is Light, and that if we walk in the 
light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship one with another. 
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We believe that God is Love, and that everyone that 
loveth is born of God and knoweth God. 
We believe that Jesus is the Son of God, and that God hath 
given to us eternal life, and this life is in His Son. 
We believe that we are children of God, and that He hath 
given us of His Spirit. 
We believe that if we confess our sins He is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins. 
We believe that the world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof, but that he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever. 
I may add that the Modernist does not desire this Johannine 
creed to be used so as to exclude the traditional creeds, but as an 
optional alternative. 

(2) The second stage, after having constructed such a Christian 
apologetic, is to win the Church authorities to recognise it as 
orthodox—that is, as a true and legitimate presentation of 
Christian truth, a right development demanded by a growing 
Christian experience. Modernist apologetic must obtain the - 
hall-mark of orthodoxy. It must become the authoritative 
interpretation of Christianity because it is the supremely true 
and practical interpretation of Christianity. 

(3) The third stage emphasises the need for Modernism to 
become in increasing measure a popular educational movement. 
Modernism has arisen as the result of modern research : if it is 
to fulfil its mission, it must seek to educate the alienated masses 
in essential moral and spiritual truth. This necessitates the 
modern training of clergymen in the theological colleges, the 
imparting of Modernist Christian teaching in the teachers’ 
training colleges, the writing of simple, convincing manuals and 
text-books, etc. 

(4) The fourth stage is concerned with Modernism in the 
foreign mission field. A Modernist Christianity will attract many 
converts from the educated Oriental nations where traditional 
Christianity is ineffective. It will facilitate Christian reunion 
among competing Christian sects, first abroad and then at home, 
for the spirit of Modernism is essentially a unifying spirit: it 
seeks to dissolve all artificial ecclesiastical barriers and to discover 
moral and spiritual syntheses. 

The Modernist’s task as here outlined may seem to some an easy 
matter. Where modernity is fighting medizvalism there can be no 
doubt as to the issue. Those who know anything of the history of 
religion, of the strength of religious conservatism and prejudice, of 
the materialists and reactionaries who readily support the religious 
obscurantists, of the temptations to shun all serious thought and 
endeavour on behalf of the higher values in human society, will 
perceive that the Modernist has his work cut out for him. 

Vor. CIV—No. 621 oY 
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The deadliest enemy of the Modernist is what Lord Macaulay 
has named ‘ that august and fascinating superstition,’ the Church 
of Rome. Having crushed Modernism within its own borders, it 
is now intent on crushing it in the English Church. 

It is only the immense need which the Modernist perceives for 
a Christian Modernism which leads him to undertake a task which 
arouses so much suspicion, misunderstanding, and opposition. 


Faced as our civilization is by the contending forces of secularism and 
superstition, it is only Modernism which can unite in a higher synthesis 
the valuable elements in both. Equally it is only Modernism which can 
so re-adapt the traditional Christian heritage of Scriptures, dogmas, 
organizations, and rites, that they can still be made to serve the moral and 
spiritual and intellectual needs of modern men and women. The task 
is tremendous: it is many-sided, it demands much more self-sacrifice, 
much more energy, much more faith and courage and patient perseverance, 
than many seem willing to give, nevertheless it is, to use a phrase from 
Zarathustra, ‘ the heavy work of holiness ’ to which we are called to devote 
ourselves. (The Modern Churchman, July 1927, p. 175.) 


H. D. A. Major. 





THE BRITISH NAVY OF TO-DAY 


For a number of years after peace had returned the habit of 
secrecy, which had rightly governed our naval activities in war, 
continued to prevail at Whitehall. Officially, the naval censorship 
had been lifted soon after the Armistice, but, while the raising of 
this ban enabled writers to comment more openly on naval affairs, 
it did not connote liberty to publish such information as the 
Admiralty, in former days, had been accustomed to impart freely 
enough. It looked, indeed, as though my Lords deliberately 
sought to discourage public interest in the Navy. To the non- 
official mind their attitude was the less comprehensible in view 
of the absence of any immediate challenge to our naval position. 
There did not appear to be any rational motive for the elaborate 
secrecy in which the doings of the Fleet continued to be veiled. 
There may, of course, have been cogent reasons, but certainly 
they did not leap to the eye, and to the public, at any rate, the 
Admiralty’s post-war ‘ hush ’ policy appeared as a typical example 
of bureaucratic ineptitude. 

That it had evil effects is undeniable. During the several years 
in which this policy remained operative popular interest in the 
Navy declined almost to zero point. In such matters the Press is 
a reliable barometer, and from 1919 onward the Press devoted 
very little space to the Navy. Being kept more or less out of 
sight, it was gradually dropping out of mind. Then arose the 
battleship versus submarine-aircraft controversy, which revealed 
a sharp cleavage of opinion in the senior ranks of the service with 
regard to future shipbuilding policy and tactics. Admirals whose 
names had become household words were found denouncing the 
great ship as a costly anachronism. Others of equal repute 
championed the battleship and made light of the submarine and 
the aeroplane as naval weapons. This disagreement among the 
experts did nothing to restore the nation’s confidence in the 
naval administration, and while it was still raging there was 
published, in February 1922, the report of the Geddes Committee, 
which, in effect, accused the Admiralty of squandering millions 
to no purpose. As the current Navy Estimates stood at 
82,000,000/., there did seem to be grounds for-reviewing this 
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formidable expenditure. Thanks to the Washington Treaty, a 
“cut ’ of 17,500,000/. was made in the year following, but in spite 
of this big reduction influential voices were heard demanding to 
know why the Navy should be costing nearly 65,000,000/. a year 
at a time of profound peace and complete absence of foreign 
competition. , 

Meanwhile the air enthusiasts were conducting a vigorous 
propaganda of their own, and as the controllers of their service, 
unlike the naval chiefs, did not scorn to employ legitimate arts 
of publicity, the conception of air power as a substitute for naval 
power, with the consequential supersession of the Navy as our 
first line of defence, began to appeal to the imagination of the 
public. To attribute all this to the ‘ hush’ policy then in vogue 
at Whitehall would be going too far. Publicity can do much, 
but it cannot do everything. Much of the interest now exhibited 
in national air progress is due to a sound appreciation of the 
changes, drastic though perhaps not fundamental, which the 
development of aviation has produced in the strategic situation 
of this country. For a time, however, the public’s attention was 
undoubtedly monopolised by air propaganda, and had the 
Admiralty maintained its ill-advised policy of secretiveness there 
would probably have come, sooner or later, a readjustment of 
expenditure on the fighting services, involving the Navy’s loss 
of that privileged position which it has held for many generations. 

That other counsels eventually prevailed at Whitehall was 
fortunate for the Navy and, I venture to say, for the country. 
If air strength is only to be purchased at the expense of sea power, 
then the price is too high. It would not be difficult to prove that 
Great Britain needs, and as long as overseas trade is carried on 
by ships will continue to need, a Navy of sufficient strength to 
safeguard the main traffic routes leading to the heart of the 
Empire. That aircraft are not yet competent to undertake this 
duty is acknowledged by all save a few fanatics. Whether they 
ever will be competent is a question of no urgent concern. We 
have to deal with conditions as they now exist and as they are 
likely to exist for as long a period as human prevision may span. 
No people can afford to gamble with its security, as we should be 
doing were we to turn our backs on defence by sea and concentrate 
our energies on the building up of air power. This is not to say 
that our present standard of air strength is adequate, still less 
that air power is of minor importance. It may even be conceded 
that some revision of the Service budgets is desirable with the 
object of releasing more money for the Royal Air Force without, 
at the same time, increasing the total expenditure on defence. 
It would not be difficult to suggest measures of economy which 
seem in no way calculated to impair the actual strength or 
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efficiency of the Navy. That, however, is a subject that scarcely 
comes within the purview of this article, and I will only add that 
certain methods of keeping down naval expenditure which are 
now being practised, and of which examples will be cited, impress 
the onlooker as being false economy. 

Within the past few years a marked and most welcome change 
has taken place in the relations between the Navy and the public. 
The ‘ hush’ policy has been discarded, and within certain quite 
reasonable limits the Press is granted every facility for obtaining 
news about the Fleet and its activities. As a consequence the 
Navy is again coming to be regarded as a valuable ‘ news feature’ 
—that is to say, a subject which, if properly handled, is certain 
to appeal to a wide circle of newspaper readers. This revival of 
interest in naval affairs is a matter of national gratification. An 
informed public opinion has always been the Navy’s greatest 
asset. Times without number has public opinion frustrated the 
attempts of politicians, whether opportunist or well-meaning but 
mistaken, to reduce the strength of the Navy below the safety 
limit. It was the people, rather than any Government, that saw 
to it that the Navy was maintained at adequate power throughout 
the recurrent crises in Europe which culminated in the Great War. 
If ever public opinion definitely loses interest in the Navy there 
will be an end to our strength on the seas. 

That interest can best be sustained by letting the public know 
what the Navy is doing. Heavy as is the burden of naval expendi- 
ture, it will be cheerfully borne if the nation is satisfied that the 
money is being spent to good purpose. Excessive official secrecy 
is, on the other hand, a direct encouragement to criticism, because 
it at once suggests that there are damaging facts to be hidden. 
Nor must its irritant effect on international relationships be over- 
looked. For several years after the Washington Conference a 
certain section of the United States Press gave prominence to 
charges of bad faith against the British Government, which was 
alleged to be cunningly evading the rules of the Washington 
Treaty. Although these charges were utterly without foundation, 
the refusal of the British Admiralty to give out any information 
made it impossible to refute them in a convincing manner. This 
may seem a matter of small importance, but those who followed 
the course of the post-Conference naval agitation in the United 
States, and noted its reactions on Anglo-American relations, take 
a different view. 

Nearly ten years have now elapsed since the British Navy, 
after fifty-one months of war, reverted to a peace footing. In 
view of the novel character of that struggle and of the vast store 
of experience it left in its train, one would expect to find striking 
contrasts between the Fleet of 1918 and the Fleet of 1928. Out- 
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wardly, however, there is little difference. The bulk of our 
present-day Fleet consists of ships that were in commission at 
the date of the Armistice. There are two or three new capital 
ships, half a dozen new cruisers, and a few lighter craft of recent 
construction, but the material of the Fleet as a whole remains 
pretty much what it was ten years ago. Has the Navy, then, 
stood still all this time, retaining obsolete material and obsolete 
methods, instead of making full use of the war experience it 
purchased at so dear a price? Anyone who merely looked at the 
ships we now have might be tempted to answer in the affirmative, 
Yet he would be grievously in error. 

We owe it to the Washington Treaty that our battle fleet has 
undergone so few external changes since 1918. The immediate 
effect of that compact was virtually to suspend capital ship con- 
struction for a period of ten years. But for the Treaty we might 
have built twenty new ships between 1921 and 1931, in which 
case the composition of our battle fleet would have been entirely 
changed. As it is, during the period in question we have built, 
and shall build, only two ships in all, with the result that old 
vessels which in the normal course of events would ere now have 
been scrapped, or at any rate placed in reserve, continue to 
represent our main fighting strength. Cruisers, it is true, are not 
subject to numerical limitation under the Treaty, but an unwritten 
though none the less effective restriction on the building of such 
ships is imposed by their staggering cost—z2,000,000/. per ship. 
Furthermore, reasons of foreign policy have constrained us to 
limit the output of new cruisers, with the result that only seven 
of the British cruisers now in commission date from the post-war 
era. Among the lighter craft there is a much greater predominance 
of the old over the new. At the present moment we have in 
service but two destroyers and four submarines that were laid 
down since the war. The navies of the United States, Japan, and 
France contain much higher percentages of new material, and, as 
age is an important element in estimating relative power, a mere 
tabular statement of the respective fleets is liable to give an 
exaggerated impression of British naval power. It is true we 
possess in our long-service, highly trained lower-deck personnel 
an incalculable but great advantage over all other navies, and one 
that cannot be ignored when comparing relative strength, though 
it does not lend itself to arithmetical computation. 

It is an axiom that ‘ men fight, not ships.’ At the same time, 
under modern conditions of sea warfare quality of material counts 
for much. Judging from experiences in the late war, superior 
skill, discipline, and devotion rarely avail to overcome the 
handicap of obsolete or defective material. This was tragically 
demonstrated at Coronel, and also to some extent at Jutland. 
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If, therefore, we have the best naval seamen in the world, it is 
surely our duty to see that they are provided with the best 
possible material. In the modern Navy there is a constant 
striving towards perfection in the design of ships and fighting 
equipment. Progress is retarded by the limited funds available, 
particularly in regard to research and experimental work. But 
the country may rest assured that the few new ships we have 
represent the highest standard of combatant efficiency so far 
attainable. Remarkable advances have been made in gunnery, 
torpedo work, anti-submarine operations, signalling, and engineer- 
ing. A great deal of what has been done in these matters is of 
necessity confidential, but the results speak for themselves. 

As it has been my privilege to make several cruises with the 
Fleet this year, it may be of interest to record some impressions 
gained at first hand. To begin with, the Navy afloat is doing its 
utmost to curtail expenditure. Rigid economy is the rule, even 
when, apparently, it involves some sacrifice of efficiency. When- 
ever the Atlantic Fleet is reported as having sailed on its spring, 
summer, or autumn cruise, as the case may be, the general public 
imagines, no doubt, that it has gone to spend two or three months 
at sea. That, however, is by no means the case. Owing to the 
slender allowance of fuel the actual time spent in cruising is very 
limited, and for every day the ships are steaming at sea they 
have to put in several days at anchor. This, of course, does not 
mean that time is wasted. So far as routine training is concerned, 
it is immaterial whether a warship is at anchor or under way. 
Nevertheless, there are certain forms of training, and those the 
higher forms, which can only be practised at sea. The com- 
paratively limited time now spent under steam gives our flag- 
officers few opportunities of handling fleets and squadrons, an 
art of which the supreme tactical importance requires no emphasis. 
In these circumstances it is difficult to see how the standard of 
manceuvring skill which was reached during the war can be 
maintained. 

The cost of both oil and coal remains at a high figure, and any 
substantial increase in the Navy’s fuel allowance would necessitate 
a large addition to the Navy Estimates unless it were balanced 
by corresponding reductions in other Votes. Yet it is certain 
that with more fuel to burn the Fleet would gain in efficiency. 
In time of war ships and squadrons travel, as a rule, at high 
speeds. Even a layman can appreciate the difference between 
manceuvring a squadron at 14 knots and 21 knots respectively. 
At full power a ship may display vagaries under helm of which 
she gives no indication at low speed, and for the perfect execution 
of a tactical manceuvre it is essential that the behaviour of every 
unit under all conditions should be known beforehand. Yet 
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nowadays it is only on the rarest occasions that the bridge is able 
to signal ‘ full speed ahead” to the engine-room. So far as the 
capital ships are concerned, steaming at full power is indulged in 
only twice or three times a year, and then but for a few hours, 
This being so, it is the more remarkable that such successful 
results should be attained. Last March I was present in one of 
the Atlantic Fleet battleships while she was carrying out a full- 
power trial. This ship was completed as long ago as 1914, and 
owing in part to the exigencies of war, and in part to the post- 
‘war policy of retrenchment, her machinery had never undergone 
a thorough refit. Yet on this occasion, after fourteen years of 
continuous service, including four years of particularly arduous 
war cruising, she came within the merest fraction of her designed 
speed of 2t knots. The credit for this wonderful performance 
must be equally divided between the craftsmen who built her 
machinery and the naval engineers to whose devoted care its 
excellent condition, after so many years of ‘ rack and stress and 
strain,’ was due. 

Having suggested that the Navy’s fuel allowance might with 
advantage be increased, it is but fair that I should point out 
the difficulties in the way. Practically all modern warships are 
designed for very high speeds, and it needs but a smattering of 
technical knowledge to grasp the fact that every advance in a 
ship’s speed entails a quite disproportionate increase in horse- 
power, and therefore in fuel consumption. The battle-cruiser 
‘Renown can stow about 4290 tons of oil. Steaming at economical 
speed, which may be approximately 14 knots, she could probably 
cover a distance of 9000 miles without taking in fresh supplies. 
But if she travelled at full speed her bunkers would be empty 
after a run of 3500 miles. When it is remembered that the pre- 
vailing market price for fuel-oil is 3/. 7s. 6d. a ton, the Admiralty’s 
ban on high-speed steaming, save on very special occasions, seems 
not unreasonable. The further development of the internal 
combustion engine, which promises to be much more economical 
than steam machinery in fuel consumption at high speeds, may 
eventually provide a solution for this complex problem. 

Motives of economy are responsible, in part, for the system 
under which the Third Battle Squadron (Atlantic Fleet) is now 
manned. On paper this squadron of four battleships appears to 
be fully manned and in a state of immediate readiness for action. 
Actually, however, it is not. One-third of the company in each 
ship consists of boys, who are, of course, not equal to seamen in 
training, physical strength, or endurance. The Third Battle 
Squadron is, in fact, primarily a training squadron, and must 
therefore be considered unready for war. As there are not 
sufficient trained seamen on board to provide full complements 
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for all the fighting stations, including gun-turrets, it would be 
necessary to augment and reorganise the personnel of these four 
ships before they were fit to take their place in the battle line. 
Consequently the Atlantic Fleet is less powerful than its array 
of ships would suggest, 

In spite of the drawbacks involved, however, the system of 
training boys in sea-going battleships has given such admirable 
results that it will probably be continued indefinitely. Joining 
the Navy at the age of sixteen, they spend the first year and part 
of the second at one or other of the great training centres at 
Shotley, Devonport, or Forton, near Portsmouth, From there 
they are drafted to the Third Battle Squadron for six months, 
during which they make two cruises. Besides attending school 
on board, they have their share in the routine duties of the ship, 
which they carry out under the supervision of trained men. 
These youngsters show the keenest interest alike in work and play, 
and although of necessity under naval discipline, which is strict 
without being harsh, they have what may not unfairly be called 
‘a good time.’ Guns and torpedoes have a special attraction for 
them, and they soon learn to work the big 6-inch guns of the 
secondary armament in a way that excites the admiration of old 
hands. Thanks to living quarters which are roomy and well 
ventilated, an abundance of wholesome, well-cooked food, and 
regular calisthenics, they are always in first-class physical con- 
dition. It would, indeed, be difficult to find better specimens of 
the nation’s young manhood than the 1600 boys serving in the 
Third Battle Squadron. Although, as I have said, this squadron 
is not in the same state of preparedness as the other Fleet forma- 
tions which are manned entirely by trained ratings, it is far from 
being inefficient. On the last spring cruise it exhibited a remark- 
ably high standard in gunnery, torpedo, engineering, and general 
smartness. In view of its dual function as a training force and a 
unit of the battle fleet, a severe strain is imposed on the officers, 
warrant and petty officers, and senior ratings of the squadron, to 
whose devotion to duty no praise could do adequate justice. 

It is now widely admitted that our pre-war standard of gunnery 
left something to be desired. The results of the Grand Fleet’s 
shooting at Jutland were frankly disappointing, though this. was 
largely the fault, not of our naval gunners, but of the indifferent 
quality of certain of the ammunition with which they were 
supplied. Lord Jellicoe has animadverted on this matter in his 
two books, his criticisms being much stronger than any layman 
would venture to express. Since those days, however, there has 
been a very decided improvement. From personal observation I 
am able to testify to the excellence of our naval gunnery at the 
present date. A full-calibre battleship ‘ shoot ’ witnessed in the 
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Mediterranean some months ago left impressions that will not 
readily fade. For this occasion the four battleships of the 
squadron, each mounting ten 13'5-inch guns, represented two 
separate divisions. The target in each case was the rear ship of 
each division. For this method of ‘ throw-off’ shooting, as it is 
termed, the sights are actually laid on the objective, but the guns 
themselves are deflected a degree or so in order that their pro- 
jectiles shall fall slightly in rear of the point of aim. It may sound 
a somewhat dangerous procedure, but in reality the element of 
risk is negligible, and although the gunner is deprived of the 
natural satisfaction of seeing his shot holes in the target, the 
system enables the results of the firing to be judged with great 
accuracy. 

During the practice in question, which took place at distances 
approximating to those at which the Battle of Jutland was fought, 
I saw two battleships get the precise range of the target at the 
third salvo. Thereafter each broadside was a ‘ straddle,’ which 
meant that some of the shots pitched slightly beyond and others 
slightly short of the target, indicating that the mean position of 
the target had been found and held. But for the deflection given 
to the guns, one or more direct hits would probably have been 
scored at each salvo. Later in the same day I had even more 
striking proof of the deadly accuracy of the squadron’s fire. By 
then our own ship had become the target for the opposing division, 
the two units of which were so far distant as to appear as tiny, 
indistinct shapes against the northern horizon. More than half 
a minute elapsed between the gun flashes and the arrival of the 
shells. Of the forty odd rounds that were fired, at least half fell 
in the actual wake of our ship, which at times showed a zigzag 
pattern as course was altered to starboard or port to confuse the 
“enemy’s’ aim. 

To any layman who has witnessed the, to his mind, marvellous 
results of the combination of human intelligence and mechanical 
ingenuity it is no longer a puzzle why the great majority of naval 
men should continue to regard the big gun as the decisive weapon 
in warfare afloat, and therefore, by implication, the battleship as 
the key factor in naval strength. On the other hand, it must be 
confessed that the only people on board who seem thoroughly to 
enjoy a full-calibre shoot are the gunnery specialists and their 
minions. To everyone else in the ship it is a time of trial and 
tribulation. Owing to the tremendous power of the modern 
large-calibre naval gun, elaborate precautions must be taken to 
prevent damage to the ship’s fittings by blast or concussion. 
Before the firing starts cabins have to be practically dismantled, 
doors and pictures taken down, and everything breakable stowed 
in a place of safety. There are certain positions on deck, and even 
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on the bridge, where it is dangerous to stand on account of the 
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blast. When rapid salvoes are being delivered the noise and 
general commotion, it need scarcely be said, are prodigious. How 
much more nerve-racking, then, must such an experience be when 
one’s ship is not only firing her hardest, but being fired at in 
return, when to the recurring crash and concussion of one’s own 
guns is added the impact of enemy shells, which if they do not 
actually explode on board may drop sufficiently near to throw up 
lofty geysers that deluge the decks and interrupt vision by 
covering every optical instrument with spray. It needs but a 
slight effort of the imagination to picture the difficulty of 
manceuvring a fleet under such conditions, which prevailed in an 
intensive form throughout the Battle of Jutland—a point which 
arm-chair critics of Jellicoe, Beatty, or Scheer would do well to 
bear in mind. It is one thing for a general to direct a great land 
battle from the comparative seclusion and quietude of his room 
at G.H.Q., miles behind the front ; it is quite another thing for 
an admiral to control a great naval engagement from the conning- 
tower of a ship which is almost invariably in the hottest part of 
the fighting line, amidst the thunder and concussion of its own 
guns and, maybe, the shattering blows of enemy projectiles. 
While there are, of course, no means of comparing the gunnery 
efficiency of the British Navy of to-day with that of foreign navies, 
it is a justifiable assumption that the experience garnered during 
the war has led us to adopt the most advanced and up-to-date 
methods of training in this vital branch of naval tactics. Here 
again, however, the work is gravely handicapped by the require- 
ments of economy. Owing to the meagre allowance of ammu- 
nition, shooting under war conditions, 7.e. with full charges, can 
be carried out only at long intervals—about twice a year, I am 
given to understand. As a result most of the gunnery training 
has to be conducted on theoretical and artificial lines. Were it 
feasible to double the present allowance of powder and shell, there 
is little doubt that the shooting of the Fleet, good as it is already, 
would become even better. This, it is submitted, is a matter of 
great importance, since the battle fleet, maintained at heavy cost, 
remains the chief agency of our naval power, and its preparedness 
for war is determined in the first instance by the quality of its 
gunnery. There is little point in building ships such as the Nelson 
and the Rodney, which essentially are floating platforms for the 
heaviest naval ordnance, if they are to be denied the opportunity 
of using their mighty weapons to the best advantage, and this 
they can only do by frequent battle practice. The excellent 
shooting made by the Germans at Jutland is often ascribed to the 
superiority of their range-finders and other mechanical con- 
trivances, but it was certainly due in some measure to the larger 
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supply of ammunition at their disposal as compared with the 
British quota of pre-war days. The problem, however, is one of 
great difficulty. Modern naval ammunition is so expensive that 
any considerable increase in the present allotment would imposea 
severe burden on the Navy Estimates. Every full salvo fired from 
the nine guns of the Nelson costs 2100l., and as there are 166 heavy 
guns in our existing battle fleet it is clear that any addition to 
the allowance of practice ammunition would entail a formidable 
expenditure. It must be left to the competent authorities to 
decide whether this additional outlay could be balanced by re- 
trenchment in other branches of the naval administration. 

As a rule, the civilian who has been privileged to make a cruise 
in one of His Majesty’s ships goes ashore with an entirely new set 
of ideas about the Navy. To him it is no longer primarily a 
collection of ships, but a throbbing, human organism. Material 
values, such as the tonnage, speed, and armament of the ships, 
lose much of the significance with which they had, perhaps, been 
invested by the amateur naval student. He comes to perceive 
that the real strength of the Navy resides in its personnel. Not 
that its material is unimportant, but simply that at all times the 
man is, and must be, more than the machine. 

It is infinitely to be regretted that for obvious reasons the 
actualities of naval life must remain a sealed book to the public 
at large. Had it been otherwise, the erroneous ideas engendered 
by the Royal Oak affair would never have taken root in the public 
mind. Contrary to what a great many people seem to imagine, 
the naval officer of to-day leads a life which has few of the 
amenities that his brother ashore takes for granted. Whether 
on or off duty, he is never free from the bonds of discipline. Unless 
he be of very high rank he enjoys no real privacy. The officers’ 
mess of a warship may be likened to a club, but a club from which 
there is no escape, irrespective of whether the atmosphere be 
congenial or the reverse. To meet daily at table and in the ante- 
room the same people for a period which may extend over years ; 
to exhibit under all conditions a spirit of good fellowship and 
accommodation ; to take an interest, however forced, in the 
conversational topics of the moment; to suffer, without con- 
veying a hint of suffering, the company of all and sundry, regard- 
less of differences in temperament or taste; and generally to do 
one’s full share towards making the ship a ‘ happy’ ship—such 
are the unwritten but none the less inexorable rules which govern 
the life of the naval officer when serving afloat. It is, perhaps, 
the supreme test of character, and the astonishing thing is, not 
that here and there an officer should fall short of the painfully 
high standard of self-discipline which service conditions must 
needs impose, but that such cases should be so extremely rare. 
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It is indisputable that the discipline and moral of the Navy 
have never stood so high as to-day. If a civilian onlooker can 
but dimly appreciate the traditions which play so pervasive a 
part in the everyday life of the service, at least he is able to see 
clearly enough the influence they exert. This reverence for 
tradition does not invariably operate for good. It tends to foster 
a spirit of ultra-conservatism, certain ill effects of which, in 
relation both to the personal and material aspects of the Navy, 
might readily be cited ; but in general its influence is beneficial. 
There is no place in the Navy for the egoist. The individual has 
not merely to subordinate his interests, but to merge them in 
those of the service, which are at all times paramount. In other 
words, the Navy exacts from each of its servants a selfless 
devotion. Preferment is slow, rewards come to the few, and 
increased work and responsibility are considered a mark of 
favour. This applies equally to all ranks and ratings. 

At the same time, it must be acknowledged that the conditions 
of service have undergone notable improvement in recent years. 
Rates of pay, which before and even during the war were nothing 
less than a national scandal, have been placed on a more equable 
basis. Marriage allowances are now paid to all save the com- 
missioned officer, who for some inscrutable reason is still denied 
this pecuniary aid, though his Army confrére has long received it. 
There is, indeed, a gross and wholly indefensible disparity between 
the emoluments of a Navy officer and an Army officer of equivalent 
rank. In berthing accommodation for the personnel the Royal 
Navy, so far as its newer ships are concerned, is second to none. 
The victualling system leaves little to be desired, and in numerous 
minor directions the lot of the man-of-war’s man has been 
appreciably bettered since the war. This fact is doubtless respon- 
sible in some measure for the higher standard of discipline now 
prevailing as compared with that of pre-war days, and which is 
reflected in the extraordinarily sharp decline in the yearly total 
of punishments inflicted. The country has good cause to take 
pride in its Navy. There is certainly no other community or 
institution that sets a higher example of devotion to the service 
of the State. 


HeEcTor C. BYWATER. 
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THE ELIMINATION OF WAR 


In the cycles of the rise, decline and fall of civilisation may be 
traced one constant—namely, the desire for peace, and all that 
peacefulness includes ; this constant is the urge of war, the aim 
of which is to establish peace, maintain or change it. Through- 
out history there have been three forms of war—private wars; 
or feuds; social wars, or revolutions; and foreign wars, or 
invasions. In the first, man is the natural enemy of man; in 
the second, the minority is the natural antagonist of the majority ; 
and in the third, one nation is the potential enemy of the other. 
As far as history can guide us, from the fragmentary knowledge 
we possess of the great civilisations, amongst which that of 
ancient Rome is the most perfect, it would appear that the con- 
stant of peace is sought along an invariable path : first private 
wars are eliminated, and social tranquillity established; next 
social wars are eliminated, and a national stability is formed ; 
and lastly the elimination of foreign wars is aimed at through a 
general federation of nations. 

To-day the last-mentioned ideal bulks large in the world’s 
thought. On the one side we have the social philosophers, whose 
aim it is to establish a creative state of peacefulness through 
Group Effort, and on the other the politicians voicing that vague 
and capricious factor, public opinion. We are surrounded by an 
atmosphere of group minds, group organisations, peace pacts and 
anti-war treaties, all illuminating the constant like a beam of 
light, a mote of dust which, though invisible in itself, nevertheless 
reflects the light cast upon it. All is either black darkness or 
white light, for at present we possess no spectrum to disentangle 
the colours. Born of the greatest conflict of our age, peace to-day 
casts over civilisation a gigantic shadow in which the urge of war, 
that by-product of the constant, is obscured ; otherwise, why so 
unpractical a political suggestion as the outlawry of war, which 
inconception is not far removed from that of the philosophers’ 
stone. 

War is not an enigma, but a fact, yet it is treated as an 
enchantment which can be destroyed by a spell, a formula written 
in ink and repeated by a circle of politicians. The idea that war 
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can be outlawed is obviously absurd directly it is grasped that 
war is nothing more than a fever begotten of peaceful diseases. 
Absurd though it be, outlawry is not a suggestion which should 
be set aside lightly, because it does show a desire, a wish and a 
hope, that wars should cease. The idea in itself is strictly pro- 
gressive, yet totally impracticable until means are created whereby 
it may be transmuted into fact. 

The masses do not like war, for it terrifies them. Once they 
did not like witchcraft or heresy; these also terrified them. 
What they hope for is an affluent lethargy, intellectual, moral 
and physical. Such is the driving force of humanity—an un- 
obtainable goal. 

The reasons for war are not constant, for from time to time 
they have changed their form. The Roman wars were largely 
slave hunts. In place of inventing labour-saving machinery they 
collected slaves by military force. To-day machinery collects 
workers through economic pressure. After the fall of the Roman 
Empire the reason tor war was plunder. The Christian Church 
set its face against slavery, then brigandage became the reason, 
and from about the year 400 to the outbreak of the Crusades 
wars were incessant. The Crusades, in which plunder as a 
cause of war was in the larger part replaced by something 
more desirable—namely, the conquest of the devil and his 
followers—brought barbaric and superstitious Europe into con- 
tact with the cultured and prosperous Moslems. Once again the 
reason for war began to change. The Crusaders returning to 
their sordid strongholds, which were little better than human 
sties, were discontented with their economic and social inferiority. 
The result was the general revival of trade and wealth in the 
thirteenth century. The imaginative spirit of the Church, the 
financial controller of Europe, now came into conflict with the 
economic spirit of the new-born burgher class. The so-called 
Wars of Religion of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
followed, which were more correctly speaking economic wars, 
wars of liberation from papal financial control supported by 
spiritual force. When they ended in 1648 the religious reason 
for war was eliminated, just as brigandage as a reason had been 
largely eliminated by the Church 500 years before this date. 

We now enter the modern period of European history. The 
economic class having ousted the religious, commerce became the 
reason for conflict. It was a reversion to the brigandage period 
of society, but organised and State-controlled in place of being 
chaotic and left to the individual. First of all secure military 
frontiers had to be established, and secondly secure economic 
frontiers ; consequently their establishment became causes of 
war. In 1914 our frontiers were the sea coasts of other nations, 
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and the threat offered to them by the German fleet was the main 
military, or strategical, cause of the war. If Germany could only 
obtain command of the sea, the world was open to her legions, 
Alsace and Lorraine were quite minor frontier factors. Before 
1914, by so-called peaceful penetration, Germany had carried by 
erosion, if not by assault, most of the economic frontiers of other 
nations. The result was an increasing host of tariff barriers, and, 
as these cannot normally be broken down by establishing similar 
barriers in retaliation, the outcome was an appeal to physical 
force. 

Since the war, though several nations wish to rectify their 
military frontiers, few want to expand them to include hostile 
foreign minorities. Whilst 100 years ago the power of an illiterate 
foreign minority was negligible, to-day an educated, or even semi- 
educated, foreign minority is a perpetual anxiety. Consequently 
the present tendency is not to increase these minorities, but to 
eliminate them. We as a nation are the pioneers of this move- 
ment. Politically we have got rid of our Dominions, have got rid 
of Ireland and Egypt, and are trying to get rid of India. In 
political organisation we are the world’s model, and it is probable 
that other nations will follow in our footsteps. If they do, the 
greatest military cause of war will disappear, and the only 
remaining cause of importance will be the economic. 

What is, then, the future of world economics ? An answer to 
this question will carry with it an equivalent change in the war 
problems of the future when compared with these problems to-day, 

The main economic tendencies to-day are without doubt the 
nationalisation of industry and the internationalisation of com- 
merce. These two outlooks are antagonistic as long as industry 
is protected. Commerce, to flow freely, demands the obliteration 
of economic frontiers, and as finance is largely international it 
would appear that at no very distant date the economic ideal will 
be sought in universal free trade. Should such a condition be 
established, only such industries as can thrive without protection 
will remain national, and commerce being international—that is, 
free to circulate wherever a demand is created, or exists—the 
present economic cause of war will have outgrown its utility and 
have become absurd. What is now known as peaceful pene- 
tration will develop from a curse into a blessing ; taxation will 
be lowered, wealth will be increased, and the nations, to-day 
representing individual shops, will be merged into one inter- 
national store. The freedom which trade gained from religion in 
1648 will be repeated in the liberation of commerce from politics. 
Nations will remain autonomous politically, but economically 
they will be internationalised. Unless a new religious cause of 
war arises—and this is scarcely possible as long as society remains 
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the final cause of war will be eliminated, and a world 
peace will be established, not because war has been anathematised, 
but because it has lost its utility. How long it will take the world 
to recognise the advantages of free trade it is not possible to say. 
Meanwhile there may be many great struggles before this realisa- 
tion is reached, 

If wars are to continue, will not their aim more and more be 
to gain industrial rather than political control; will not they 
become less destructive and more constructive? If monopoly 
of industrial power is aimed at, then is it not senseless to destroy 
the enemy’s people and his resources which are essential to the 
strength of this monopoly ? Further, as trade becomes more and 
more internationalised, to destroy the resources of the enemy will 
be to destroy what in part belongs to ourselves. Such an action 
is absurd, and consequently industrial wars of destruction are 
likely to be classed as such, because they will have lost their 
utility. Again, if armies become more and more mechanised, 
chemicalised and electrified, only great industrial countries will 
be able to wage war with any hope of success, because power to 
wage war will be based on industrial power and not man power. 
Small wars will be largely eliminated and the number of potential 
enemies considerably reduced. 

There is nothing unlikely in this—in fact it is indicated by the 
changes wrought in naval power during the last 100 years. A 
century ago small wars on the high seas were still common, and 
they were called piracy. Two centuries ago they were of daily 
occurrence, and still a century further back they were highly 
profitable, certainly to us, seeing that our Empire was founded 
by pirates, just as the Greek city empire was about 2500 years 
ago. To-day piracy is practically extinct, for the mechanisation 
of the warship has killed it. In sailing-ship days pirates could 
thrive, in steamship days they cannot; and not only has the 
mechanisation of naval power eliminated guerrilla wars at sea, 
but it has rendered war at sea in any form almost impossible 
between the smaller maritime nations: it has, consequently, 
vastly reduced the number of potential combatants: in fact 
steam power has very largely eliminated naval warfare ; and will 
not petrol power do the same for war on land ? 

Since the decline of religious intolerance the whole ethical 
outlook of the civilised world has improved. It was rational 
thought, and not spiritual speculation, which accomplished this 
change, not the hopes of the next world, but the facts of this one, 
not faith in things unseen, but knowledge of things examined. 
When the spiritual welfare of mankind hinged on rack, boot, and 
stake warfare was equivalently brutal. But to-day, when the 
bodily welfare of the people is guaranteed by almshouses, hospitals 
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and old age pensions, brutality has been largely eliminated from 
war. 
The ethical tendency in war to-day is to reduce suffering, and 
if this tendency is carried to its ultimate conclusion it must end 
‘in the elimination of the causes of suffering—that is, not only 
war itself, but the causes of war. Yet there is another outlook. 
Is there not something in war which defies moral sentiment and 
intellectual balance, a glamour which blinds the reason, and an 
urge which at times will sweep a nation off its feet? By the 
coldly rational this may be called madness, but when strong 
emotions surge over a people the rational plays but a small part, 
and frequently only that of a mute. It may bea foolish act fora 
man who cannot swim to plunge into a river and attempt to save 
a drowning fellow, but by universal consent it is a heroic act, and 
among the masses of a nation heroism is still a stronger stimulant 
than reason. 

It is because fighting one’s country’s battles is so heroic an 
undertaking that the glow of war remains unextinguished in the 
heart of man, and above all in the heart of woman. She instinc- 
tively feels that the soldier is the protector of her home and of 
her children, as well as of her country. It is because of his heroism 
that she offers him her love, and these two have ennobled war in 
spite of its horrors and disasters. Eliminate heroism, and not 
only does war lose its soul, but it becomes to a great extent a 
senseless thing. 

In the ancient days, the days when Homer wrote the Iliad, 
the heroism of war stood forth in all its brightness ; it glittered in 
its brazen armour, and glimmered from its brass-tipped spears. 
But then all glory fell to one man, the fighting leader, the man 
who was not only chief among his men, but who fought their 
battles for them. Such a leader must have set beating many a 
woman’s heart, and by so doing have glorified war. 

The first great change came with the invention of gunpowder, 
and the second with the introduction of steam power. The first 
to a large extent abolished chivalry and democratised war. The 
prowess of the individual was merged into the determination of 
the mass. Leaders became commanders, and by degrees dis- 
appeared from the actual battlefield to control their men from 
the rear. Steam power increased the physical power of armies, 
and in naval battles the majority of a ship’s crew became little 
more than a human link between two pieces of metal—the shell 
and the gun, or the bunker and the boiler. 

In the recent World War the outstanding difficulty on land 
was the human element—man and his limitations. As the war 
proceeded it became obvious that, though the means of con- 
trolling a battle left little to be desired, the instrument would not 
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respond : it was human, it possessed a soul, it could be terrified, 
it was apt to halt and not obey. Man, in fact, was an incumbrance 
on the battlefield; if only he could be replaced by a ‘ Robot’ 
which would automatically respond to the general’s will, this 
supreme difficulty would be overcome ; fear would be eliminated, 
and incidentally with it heroism. The method of fighting would 
become perfect and absolutely diabolical. Such I believe to be 
the central idea in the mechanical theory of war. 

To-day we are seeking to eliminate danger by armour—by 
tanks and kindred machines. But why halt here? Man is still a 
fearful creature, whether armoured or unarmoured. Weapons 
give blows, but men receive them. Why not eliminate the fighting 
soldier altogether ? 

As in religion the constant factor has been fear, and in 
economics greed, so in war the constant tactical factor has been 
the elimination of danger. It matters not what period of war we 
examine, tactical evolution has revolved round this constant. 
The idea of the elimination of danger was born with war itself ; 
every weapon invented aims at eliminating danger on the one 
side by accentuating it on the other. Not long ago on the battle- 
field man faced man in mortal combat ; to-day hundreds of paces, 
sometimes thousands, separate the combatants, and this separa- 
tion is the child of this idea. The elimination of danger carries 
with it the elimination of war, since war without danger is an 
absurdity. Conversely, the accentuation of danger, until it 
embraces civilian and soldier alike, carries with it a similar con- 
clusion. It is a case of extremes meeting, for universal danger 
becomes as absurd a means of lethal argument as no danger at all. 

To-day the tendencies for these extremes to seek union would 
appear to be well established. We know that by means of a 
wireless apparatus we can control an unpiloted aeroplane, or an 
unmanned coastal motor-boat. We know that if an entire frontier 
were mined, or if all the bridges over a river were prepared for 
demolition, by pressing a button all the mines or charges could 
be exploded simultaneously. What have we done? We have 
eliminated man and have replaced him by a machine which will 
electrically respond to the will of one man, irrespective of distance, 
and all but irrespective of time. What we have done is to link up 
the brain of the general direct to a vast number of weapons in 
place of linking it to the weapons through a multitude of inter- 
mediary human brains. If it is possible to control a motor-boat 
by a wireless wave, it is possible to control a tank or 1000 tanks, 
an aeroplane or 1000 aeroplanes. 

Such possibilities are not purely fantastic, for if in the next 
roo years the rate of scientific progress of the last 100 is main- 
tained, there is no saying what inventions may not appear. It 
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is not beyond the realms of possibility to imagine that a general 
may be seated in a flat in London, and yet be fighting a manless 
battle in Central Asia in which the civil population is the target. 
The soullessness of war, as well as its universal terror, will bring 
about its end—it will be killed by its own perfection. 

Sufficient has now been said, so I think, to explode and yet 
justify the opinion that war can be outlawed. Illusion though it 
be, it is a great hope, and if it becomes a popular sentiment and 
above all a dire necessity that wars should cease, the spirit of 
civilisation will consciously and subconsciously direct human 
endeavours towards their elimination. Economics, politics and 
ethics, so I think, point this way, and, pointing, will converge and 
combine towards the ultimate extinction of war. Yet all this is 
largely hypothetical, and to found it on a base I will turn to history. 

The recorded history of war will show that there have been 
two grand military cycles in Europe—the Pagan and the Christian. 
The first began about 1100 B.c., endured in all 1500 years, and 
ended in the Pax Romana. It was followed by two and a half 
centuries of chaos and anarchy, out of which the second grand 
cycle emerged. This grand cycle may be divided into three 
tactical periods—the cavalry, infantry, and artillery cycles. 

Dates of initiation are always difficult to discover, because 
historical periods slowly emerge one out of the other. Probably 
the most satisfactory date to select as the birthday of the 
cavalry cycle is the middle of the seventh century A.D., when 
Mohammedan pressure was beginning to focus world thought on 
the East, and was about to draw Europe out of anarchy and 
consolidate her forces. To fix the end of the cavalry cycle is not 
so difficult : it ended about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
when gunpowder was beginning to transform war. In all, it 
lasted 800 years, the first four of which, from its initiation to about 
the date of the first Crusade, constituted a period of transition. 

The infantry cycle began about 1450, the date of the battle 
of Formigny, in which gunpowder played an effective part, and 
lasted until approximately 1850, after which scientific inventions, 
such as steamships, locomotives, the telegraph and rapidly 
improving weapons, began to change the nature of tactics. Its 
transitional period ended about 1650, roughly, the date of the 
peace of Westphalia. 

Accepting these figures as sufficiently correct to speculate upon, 
we arrive at the following conclusion: that the infantry cycle 
was in duration half the length of the cavalry cycle, and that 
their periods of transition were in like proportion. If now the 
Christian grand cycle is destined to end in a period of prolonged 
peace, as did its Pagan counterpart, and should it—and this is 
little more than guesswork—attain an equal length, then the 
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present war period has still a little more than 200 years to run, 
Accepting this figure as a hypothesis to work on, and knowing 
that the infantry cycle was in length half the cavalry cycle, then 
the existing artillery cycle should last 200 years, and be followed 
by yet another cycle which will last half this time. 

The term ‘artillery cycle’ demands some explanation. By 
it I do not mean that infantry suddenly disappeared, but. that 
projectile weapons came more and more into use, so that the 
infantry soldier, who for centuries had been a cut-and-thrust 
fighter, became little more than a mounting for a piece of hand 
artillery ; and, further still, improvement in field and siege guns 
was so rapid, that by the end of the nineteenth century the 
infantry assault had all but disappeared from the battlefield, 
The World War was purely an artillery war. Bullet-throwers, 
tifles and machine-guns (as artillery far more powerful than the 
cannons of 100 years before) endowed infantry with enormous 
offensive power when on the defensive, but with a marked 
insufficiency of protective power in the attack. The result was 
siege warfare and artillery warfare proper—guns of all calibres 
running into thousands, and expenditure of shell ammunition 
into hundreds of thousands of tons. Tactically, however, it was 
found almost impossible to develop mobility in any of the great 
artillery battles of the World War, the reason being that the gun 
is a static weapon as long as it is moved by horses. To overcome 
this difficulty the tank was introduced, the tank being nothing 
more than a mobile cannon protected by armour, a weapon auto- 
matically moved and simultaneously all but invulnerable to rifle 
and machine-gun bullets. This weapon during the World War 
definitely proved its superiority over the infantry arm and the 
infantry idea. Since the war, in spite of the conservative nature 
of military thought, it has been accepted as an essential arm, and 
yearly the idea of mechanisation of all arms is gaining force, so 
much so that it is fairly certain that the transitional period of the 
artillery cycle will be completed by about the year 1950. If, 
then, the artillery cycle endures until 2050—that is, a total period 
of 200 years, or half the length of the infantry cycle and a quarter 
that of the cavalry—by what type of cycle will it be followed ? 

Here we are faced by a problem which can be little more than 
guessed at, and, for want of a better name, I will call it the ‘ Robot’ 
cycle. The weapon may be a land one, or a sea one, or an air one, 
but more likely it would seem that it will be one which can equally 
well operate on land, sea, and in the air. It may be chemically 
propelled and electrically directed ; but all such possibilities are 
purely speculative, and the only solid fact we can build on is that 
as danger—the tactical constant—is unpalatable to man, man 
will, as far as possible, eliminate it, which means the elimination 
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of the soldier, or at least of the bulk of soldiers. Then we shall be 
faced by the seeming paradox that the army which contains the 
fewer men is the more likely to win, since inversely the fewer the 
men the more perfect will be the machines. If this cycle follows 
what I will call the normal course, it will be initiated in 2050, 
pass through its transitional period by 2100, and cease to be 
useful in 2150, when, hypothetically, the Christian grand cycle of 
war will come to an end, and, following in the footsteps of the 
Pagan grand cycle, a world peace will be established permanently, 
or for a period. 

Since private wars ceased two war problems have continued 
to face mankind—namely, foreign wars and internal revolutions ; 
and it is a curious and interesting fact that during the so-called 
Modern Age in European civilisation each 100 years has witnessed 
a great foreign war, or series of foreign wars, and a great revolu- 
tion, or series of revolutions, the former following on the footsteps 
of the latter. Consequently it would seem that unless man can 
radically change his nature or improve his civilisation, he is 
destined to spend much of his time in civil or foreign wars. The 
point of interest is, however, that the idea of the outlawry of war 
is valueless if it embraces foreign wars only. It would appear 
that, as peacefulness is the normal desire of mankind, if outlawry 
is to be made effective it is wiser to begin with the elimination of 
the causes of civil discontent. If by an act of legislation a perfect 
state of contentedness could be established, then the millennium 
would follow, and foreign wars would be eliminated through 
their causes being removed. As so sudden and radical a change 
is scarcely possible, is it not more likely that the urge of war will 
run its predestined course? And, again, accepting the length of 
the Pagan grand cycle as a hypothesis, then the present revolu- 
tionary period should end about 1950, being transformed into 
another great war period culminating in the year 2000. In this 
war the artillery cycle will have reached its zenith, and will enter 
its decline during the next revolutionary period (2000-2050), to 
be replaced by what I have called the ‘ Robot’ cycle (2050-2150), 
Still accepting the cyclical nature of conflict, then a ‘ Robot’ 
war should be fought about the year 2100, and be followed by a 
revolutionary period in which the urge of war will disappear, or 
become comatose until reawakened by some new and stupendous 
world force. 


J. F. C. Fuvrer. 
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Tue growth of public interest in archeology has been very 
noticeable in recent years. Not only have the discoveries in this 
field been very remarkable—those of Sir Arthur Evans at Knossos, 
Mr. Howard Carter in the tomb of Tutankhamen, and Mr. Leonard 
Woolley at Ur standing out conspicuous among a multitude of 
others—but the notice given to them in the public Press has been 
both cause and evidence of the interest taken in them by the 
general public. The attendances at museums, the inquiries 
received by officials, and even the responses to appeals for money, 
all tell the same tale. At the same time the opportunities for 
archeological research are increasing. The harvest is ready and 
plentiful, but—and this is the consideration prompting the 
present article—the labourers are few. 

The possibilities of archeological exploration will be denied 
by no one. Since Layard and Rawlinson opened up the first 
mounds of Nineveh, the stream of discoveries has been unceasing. 
Egypt alone has employed a succession of excavators—French, 
British, Italian, German and American—whose finds have filled 
the museum of Cairo, and in a lesser degree other museums, with 
treasures of Egyptian art from the sculptures of the Pyramid 
period to the jewellery and realistic portraiture of Tell el-Amarna. 
A whole new chapter of Greek literature and of Ptolemaic, Roman, 
and Byzantine administration has been opened up by the dis- 
coveries of Greek papyri in the same country. The history of 
Hellenic and pre-Hellenic art has been extended backwards by 
centuries and millennia, first by the discoveries of Schliemann at 
Troy, Mycenz and Tiryns, and then by Sir Arthur Evans’ revela- 
tion of the Minoan civilisation in Crete. At the same time, 
masterpieces of the best period have been brought to light in the 
Hermes of Olympia and the Charioteer of Delphi, to say nothing 
of the archaic sculptures from the Acropolis of Athens. In Asia 
Minor Winckler at Boghaz-keui and Hogarth and Woolley at 
Carchemish have recovered the art and archives of the great 
Hittite Empire, still to be worked out by the research of scholars. 
In Mesopotamia conditions were difficult in the later years of 
Turkish rule, but the work of Koldewey at Babylon, of the 
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Deutsch-Orientgesellschaft at Ashur, of Budge, Rassam, King 
and Thompson in Assyria, of the Americans at Nippur, kept the 
stream alive, and since the war the excavations of Hall, Woolley 
and Langdon at Tell el-Obeid, Ur, and Kish have shown how 
much still remains to be disclosed. These latter discoveries 
again link up with those that Sir John Marshall and his colleagues 
have been making in the Punjab and Scinde, which demonstrate 
an ancient connexion between the civilisations of the Indus and 
the Euphrates. In Persia long ago the French brought fine works 
of art from Susa and Persepolis, and though conditions of work 
there have latterly been unfavourable, it is not to be supposed 
that the field is exhausted. Further east, Sir Aurel Stein has 
written new chapters of Central Asian history and has revealed a 
wealth of treasures of early Chinese art ; while the riches of China 
itself have only just begun to make themselves known. Not 
merely have new treasures of Ming and Sung and Tang and Han 
art been brought to light, but a pre-historic China, reaching 
back to the age of the dinosaurs, is beginning to dawn upon us. 

The same tale comes from America. Since the epoch-making 
(though long-neglected) discoveries of Maya sculptures by Mauds- 
lay, it has become increasingly evident that Central America was 
once the home of an important and well-marked civilisation, 
with extensions northwards into Mexico and southwards to Peru, 
and with its origins—who shall say where? That is one of the 
riddles which archeology still has to solve, and at which American 
and British expeditions are at work. 

The field, then, is immense, the harvest already reaped rich 
beyond any conception of our forefathers, and the promise infinite. 
What are the conditions necessary to enable us to take advantage 
of it ? 

Principally two—suitable facilities for excavation, and com- 
petent men to conduct it; subsidiarily—but this will surely 
be forthcoming if the two principal conditions are satisfied— 
adequate pecuniary support from the public. The conditions of 
excavation constitute a delicate and sometimes a burning 
question, and they differ in different parts of the world. Two 
countries may at once be admitted as exceptional—Italy and 
Greece. Here the present inhabitants are the direct descendants 
of those who created the works of art which we wish to discover 
and study, there are trained archeologists able to undertake the 
research, and the Governments are ready to support them. 
Italy therefore is entitled to say, as she does: ‘ We are able and 
willing to do the work ourselves ; we welcome foreign students 
of our discoveries, but we do not need foreign assistance in 
making them; and we keep all that we find.’ Greece, the 
smaller country but with a great wealth of sites to explore, says : 
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‘We can do some of this work ourselves, but there is so much to 
be done that we welcome foreign assistance ; but foreigners must 
be content with the honour and glory of discovery and the right 
of publication ; the objects found must remain in the country.’ 
With these conditions civilised countries are content, all the more 
since Greek and Roman art are already well represented in the 
museums and galleries of the world, to the glory of the ancient 
Hellenes and Romans and the advantage of modern Greece and 
Italy. But these countries, the cradles of so much of our civilisa- 
tion, are exceptional, as has already been said. 

In the other countries which are of most interest to the 
archzologist—Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Persia—the conditions are quite different. The present holders 
of these lands are for the most part not the direct descendants of 
the peoples who produced the objects of which the archeologists 
are in search. The present governing race in Egypt does not 
represent the kings who built the Pyramids and the palaces and 
tombs of ancient Thebes ; still less is the Turk the legitimate heir 
of the Greeks, Hebrews, Hittites, Assyrians, Babylonians and 
Sumerians whose lands he holds or recently held. Nor have the 
modern Egyptians and Turks yet produced, except to a negligible 
extent, scholars and archeologists capable of excavating and 
scientifically handling the antiquities buried in their soil. In 
such countries the co-operation of the Western nations is essential, 
both for the benefit of the countries themselves and in the interests 
of science. The fundamental question now is, On what terms may 
this co-operation be fairly asked and given? Since the war, 
which placed the greater part of this area more or less under the 
tutelage of European nations, this question has become one of 
urgent importance ; and considerable progress has been made in 
arriving at a satisfactory solution. 

A century ago, when the Turks opposed no obstacles to 
archeological research, and when the best way of preserving 
ancient monuments was to remove them to countries where they 
were appreciated and cared for, wholesale removal was both 
legitimate and natural. At this time the British Museum and the 
Louvre, and other European museums, secured some of their 
most cherished possessions. Such a solution is not now either 
possible or desirable. The interests of the country of origin have 
to be considered, as well as the interests of those who bear the 
labour and expense of excavation. The rulers of every country, 
whether they are the descendants of its original inhabitants or 
not, ought to take an interest in its ancient history, and to secure 
a full representation of the relics of its ancient civilisation. On 
the other hand, since the co-operation of other nations is necessary 

if these relics are to be brought to light at all, and since 
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the modern peoples of Europe and America have a direct and 
close interest in the civilisations of the ancient East, it is in the 
general interest of humanity that these civilisations should be 
well represented in the museums of the Western nations. Some 
principle of division must be found which will satisfy the legiti- 
mate demands of both parties. 

It is perhaps necessary to reiterate this point, since there is at 
first sight some plausibility in the doctrine that the antiquities of 
every country should remain in it. In fact, this doctrine is tenable 
neither in principle nor in practice. It is not to the advantage of 
any country, nor is it to the advantage of civilisation in general, 
that its art should be confined within its own borders. Greece and 
Italy, which, with Palestine, have contributed most to Western 
civilisation, have also benefited enormously, even from the 
material and political points of view, from the dissemination of 
their works of art throughout Europe and North America. Our 
own country has suffered in reputation because our art is most 
inadequately represented in European galleries ; and so long as 
we retain a full representation of it in all its branches, there is 
clear gain in the fact that America should be able to see it in all 
its excellence and to strengthen the cultural bands which unite 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples. A country should be proud of making 
its contribution to the progress of humanity ; and it will reap its 
reward in the respect and admiration of other peoples. 

Except when a country can fully handle and deal with its own 
archeological past, a policy of exclusiveness is bad for another 
reason. If excavation and export of antiquities are forbidden, 
research by authorised societies and responsible scholars will 
cease, but illegitimate digging and unlicensed export will be 
encouraged. In this way both the country of origin and the 
interests of science suffer. The country of origin does not receive 
its share of the objects found, while science suffers from the 
inexpert handling of the objects and because the record of the 
circumstances of their discovery is lost. How much should we 
have lost if the cemetery of Ur, instead of being scientifically 
excavated by Mr. Woolley, had been plundered by native diggers ? 
Many priceless objects, the salving of which has needed the most 
meticulous care, would have perished altogether. The rest would 
have been gradually disseminated over the collections of Europe 
and America, with no trustworthy record of provenance. Bagh- 
dad, it is safe to say, would have got none. Everyone would have 
been worse off, except the smugglers. 

It is therefore to the interest of the country of origin to 
encourage foreign assistance, and to that end it must offer some 
inducements to the foreigner. Most excavations are supported 
by subscriptions, or by institutions which are themselves depen- 
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dent on private subscriptions or public funds. In both cases those 
who find the money expect to see some return for it. A museum 
cannot spend its money altruistically ; it may be glad enough to 
make its contribution to the progress of knowledge, but it must 
also have objects to show in return for its expenditure. The 
exhibition of the results of excavations stimulates interest ; 
interest brings in subscriptions; and subscriptions finance 
further excavations. On the maintenance of this rotation the 
continuation of exploratory research depends ; and the country 
of origin benefits, not only by the constant flow of objects to its 
own museums, but by the interest aroused in it, which (as notably 
in the case of Egypt) swells the stream of financially profitable 
visitors. 

The solution therefore at which educated opinion has arrived 
isthis. In every country possessing antiquities of general interest 
these antiquities should be under organised control. The Govern- 
ment of the country should assert its authority over them. 
Unauthorised search for them should be forbidden, but the 
inhabitants should be encouraged to report anything that they 
may find, and should be rewarded when they do so. Licences 
to dig should be given only to qualified excavators, either known 
as such by their established reputation or vouched for by societies 
of recognised standing. Excavators so vouched for, and properly 
equipped with adequate staff and resources, should be encouraged 
to dig, on the understanding that at the end of the season the 
objects found, so far as they are removable, shall be equitably 
divided between the excavator and the country of origin. The 
country of origin has the first claim, and has the right to see that 
its own museums receive an adequate representation of the ancient 
civilisation thus revealed ; but it is bound also to see that the 
excavator receives a fair return for his labour, skill, and expendi- 
ture, and if it claims some object of outstanding importance, it 
must be correspondingly generous in the allowance it makes of 
objects of lesser value. Readers of Miss Gertrude Bell’s corre- 
spondence will have realised how difficult and even harrowing a 
business this may be ; but with knowledge and good will on both 
sides experience shows that satisfactory results can be arrived at. 
The standard to be aimed at is that which long prevailed in Egypt 
and is still the law of the land there, though administration has 
found a way to evade it—namely, a half-and-half division between 
excavator and country of origin ; and over a series of seasons it 
is quite possible to do justice to both parties. 

These are the principles which have been formulated by the 
Archeological Joint Committee (a body set up on the initiative of 
the British Academy and composed of representatives of the prin- 
cipal archeological societies in this country), and which have been 
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indorsed by the representatives of foreign countries in the Union 
Académique Internationale. They form the basis of the Laws of 
Antiquities in Palestine and Iraq. Their satisfactory working 
depends wholly on the good faith and good will of the administra- 
tion ; but in these countries these qualities have not been lacking, 
and the results have been satisfactory. In Cyprus also, which 
for many years has been a standing example of the ill effects 
of a policy of exclusion, where authorised excavation ceased 
because no consideration was shown to reputable societies, and 
illicit excavation and smuggling flourished, the new Governor, Sir 
Ronald Storrs, has succeeded in introducing a new system based 
upon these principles, and scientific exploration has already been 
resumed and will, it may be hoped, be continued. In Egypt, after 
a period during which it seemed likely that the European and 
American expeditions which have done so much for the country 
would be forced to discontinue their operations, satisfactory 
assurances have recently been given, the implementing of which 
will be watched with anxiety, but also with hope. In other 
countries, notably in Turkey, this happy result has not yet been’ 
arrived at ; but it is to be hoped that in course of time it will be 
realised that only on such terms can the assistance of foreign 
nations be obtained, and that it is to the interest of the country 
itself to come into line with the opinion of civilised nations on this 
point. If Mustapha Kemal could be induced to turn his very 
intelligent mind in this direction, it is probable that we should 
see a great revival of excavation in Asia Minor, to the no small 
profit of Turkey as well as of the world at large. 

So much then for the conditions under which archeological 
research can be expected to flourish. It will be seen that large 
areas of the highest historical interest, in which before the war 
excavations could only be conducted under conditions which were 
satisfactory neither to the excavator nor to the interests of science, 
are now open to exploration on liberal terms. The field available 
for research is immensely increased ; and with this opportunity 
comes the need for more men to cultivate it. This is the second 
requisite of which we spoke above. 

Take only the countries for which we have a special responsi- 
bility. Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Cyprus are countries of the 
highest archeological promise. Until recently they were almost 
sealed to the archeologist. Scientific excavation was greatly 
hampered, if not brought entirely to a standstill ; smuggling and 
illicit digging were rampant. They are now open, under approved 
conditions, to excavators of all countries ; but the responsibility 
is primarily ours, and it would be a scandal and a reproach if we 
left the utilisation of the opportunity entirely to foreigners. A 
civilised Government has a duty towards the art and archeology of 
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the country which it administers; and though British Govern- 
ments have not been forward to recognise such duties (and our 
country incurs some reproach thereby as being indifferent to the 
things of the mind), yet of late they have done so at home under 
the Ancient Monuments Act and the creation of the Royal Fine 
Art Commission, and abroad by encouraging the establishment of 
Departments of Antiquities in the countries for which we hold 
mandates. Pecuniary assistance from official sources, such as 
other countries habitually give, is not, it is to be feared, to be 
expected ; but the opportunity is there, and is a challenge to our 
learned societies and the munificent friends of learning. It is to 
them that we must look to shoulder the responsibility which 
falls upon our nation in respect of these areas. 

A similar responsibility rests upon us in the Western world 
in respect of our colony of British Honduras. Within its area are 
contained many sites, which promise to be important, of the 
Maya civilisation already known to us in Guatemala and Yucatan 
and elsewhere. The colony, under the sympathetic guidance of 
its Governor, Sir John Burdon, is anxious that its archzological 
inheritance should be placed under British control, and has 
invited the British Museum to take charge of it. This the Trustees 
would gladly do, provided that the resources at their disposal, 
which are quite inadequate to meet all the demands upon them, 
are supplemented by outside help, and if men can be found who 
are competent and willing to undertake the work. 

Nor are these the only countries which offer opportunities to 
the British archeologist. The British School of Archeology at 
Athens always has sites placed at its disposal, and, though the 
products of its excavations do not enrich English museums, they 
afford valuable training and enable a young man to equip himself 
for the study of classical archeology. In Egypt, provided that 
the conditions of work are not made too difficult, there is still an 
ample field, and it would be lamentable if the Egypt Exploration 
Society, with its long and honourable record of work at Deir- 
el-Bahri, Abydos, Tell el-Amarna and elsewhere, were unable to 
continue its operations. There remains also Asia Minor, covered 
with the relics of Greek, Byzantine, and Hittite civilisations, 
to which explorers would flock if they were assured of treatment 
similar to that which they receive in Palestine and Iraq. 

There is thus ample scope and demand for field archzologists 
for foreign service (of which alone I am speaking in this article) ; 
but it is the plain fact that the supply of them is lamentably 
scanty. Of those who have done good work in the past, Dr. 
Hogarth and Dr. L. W. King are dead, Sir Flinders Petrie and Sir 
Ernest Budge have passed the age at which they can be expected 
to work in the field, Dr. Hall and Mr. Campbell Thompson have 
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other duties at home. A new generation is required to take their 
place, and it is urgently desirable that they should come forward 
to receive their training while there are still capable exponents 
of the art and technique of digging left in the field. It is a career 
for men of first-class ability, as is shown by the example of 
Hogarth and Petrie, Dérpfeld and Evans, and many more. It is 
a career in which a man can make a name for himself and secure 
world-wide recognition among scholars and those who are 
interested in the results of scholarship. How are men of first- 
rate ability to be attracted into it ? 

The great obstacle is the uncertainty of its outlook and the 
lack of pecuniary inducements. A young man who has just 
taken his degree, and thereby acquired the general education 
which is the essential foundation for leadership in research, must 
spend a year or two in obtaining technical training before his 
services will be sufficiently valuable to earn him a salary. He 
may obtain this training either by joining one of the Schools of 
Archeology at Rome, Athens, or Jerusalem, or by attaching 
himself to an expedition in the field. In the former case he will 
have to pay the fees of the school, unless he can obtain one of the 
scholarships or fellowships endowed by the universities which are 
tenable thereat. In the latter he can at most hope to receive his 
bare keep and travelling expenses for the first season or two. In 
either case he will need some moderate amount of assistance for 
some few years before he can even approach the state of earning 
his living. 

This, however, is no uncommon position for a young man, and 
there are plenty of men of the right sort who could either provide 
for themselves or be supported by their parents over this initial 
stage if the prospects beyond it were sufficiently sound. Here is 
the difficulty which always confronts one when asked for advice 
by those who are contemplating a career in archeology or by their 
parents. The prospects are in fact, in my opinion, good, because 
the demand for trained archeologists is greater than the supply ; 
but they are uncertain. No field archeologist can say what he 
will be doing, or what he will be earning, five years hence, or three 
years hence, or sometimes even next year. The excavation to 
which he is attached may come to an end, and though it may be, 
humanly speaking, certain that some other expedition will be glad 
of his services, he cannot foretell what it will be or on what terms 
he will be working. Further (since we are now considering the 
difficulties that have to be faced), the training of the field archzo- 
logist is somewhat exacting. He must have good health, he must 
be willing to rough it, he must acquire enough of the language of 
the country to be able to handle his workers, and he must have 
the gift of controlling and dealing with natives. This, however, 
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is no more than every young official of the Indian or Sudanese 
service cheerfully undertakes and does. But beyond this there 
is the expert knowledge of the archeologist, which may comprise 
the histories of half-a-dozen ancient empires, with their art, 
architecture, script and language. He must also be something of 
a surveyor and a photographer, he must know how to handle and 
conserve fragile and perished substances, and he must make 
himself master of the technique of scientific excavation, which is 
not a mere matter of digging holes in the ground and taking out 
what is found. 

On the other hand, what are the compensations and attrac- 
tions? The very requirements that have been enumerated are 
in themselves an attraction, because they show that this is a 
high calling, worthy of the devotion of a life. It is not easy, as 
the life of a bank clerk or a subordinate in a business firm is easy, 
but it affords scope for the qualities of a man. Those who have 
read the delightful essays in Hogarth’s Wandering Scholar in the 
Levant will have caught something of the charm, as well as of the 
hardship, and of the charm that lies in the very hardship of this 
calling. It is a life of travel, of adventure, of the open air, of 
dealing with men, with the excitement of the lucky-bag and the 
not infrequent delights of success. It combines the attractions 
of the explorer, the scholar, and the gambler. It demands 
initiative, enterprise, tact and judgment ; and it has the reward 
of the glamour which surrounds the discoverer. 

Nor is the material outlook really unpromising, though it is 
not magnificent. As has been attempted to be shown above, the 
prospects of continuous employment are good, and when once a 
man has mastered the technique of digging and has enough Arabic 
to deal with his labourers, he is not likely to lack scope for his 
energies. Meanwhile his archeological knowledge of the special 
fields in which he works will grow, and he has every opportunity 
of making himself a recognised authority on his subject. Given 
the necessary competence and diligence, the possibilities of 
remunerative employment are not limited to the conduct of 
excavations. Departments of Antiquities in lands such as Egypt, 
Palestine, Iraq and Cyprus need directors, inspectors, ‘curators 
of museums. Appointments in India have more than once gone 
to men trained in the countries round the Levant. There are 
occasional lectureships, readerships, professorships, curatorships 
in universities and museums at home. It is not in the least likely 
that a good man who has taken the pains to make himself master 
of his subject—the mastery of which holds so many fascinations 
by the way—will lack invitations to more settled posts when the 
time comes for him to retire from work in the field. 

At present the demand certainly exceeds the supply. In- 
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quiries for inspectors, curators, leaders of expeditions come in 
every year, but it is always difficult and often impossible’ to 
supply them, because there are not enough trained men jin 
existence. It is not mere willingness to live abroad, or knowledge 
of Oriental languages, that suffices. Training in archeology and 
the technique of field work is aiso necessary. But training 
sufficient for an inspectorship is not a long affair ; and a man of 
ability and scholarship who can support himself for a few years'is 
practically certain of employment. 

It is surely not a drawback that something of the spirit of 
adventure is needed. The younger generation are surely not all 
playing for safety. One hears of plenty of public school men who 
are anxious to obtain a job in Nigeria or Kenya or Burma, or in 
lands less attractive than these. Nor is it the case that scholarship 
and enterprise are incompatible. The experience of war has 
shown the contrary ; for practically the entire force of our trained 
field archzologists plunged with alacrity into the Intelligence 
Departments of the East, where Lawrence and Miss Gertrude Bell 
were by no means the only ones to earn recognition for enterprise 
and initiative, as well as for cultivated intelligence and a power 
of dealing with men. 

I have no doubt at all that the material is available and that 
for the right type of man the prospects in everything except great 
pecuniary wealth are good. What is wanted is that the men 
and the opportunity should be brought together. The schools of 
archeology are available to give the required training ; and the 
work is waiting to be done. What is needed is sufficient financial 
support, from societies, universities, colleges and private muni- 
ficence, if it cannot be obtained from Governments, for two 
purposes: first to enable young men to live through the period 
of training, and secondly to secure continuity of employment by 
enabling societies and other institutions concerned with archzo- 
logical exploration to send out expeditions regularly year after 

ear. 
: England has an unequalled record in field archeology in the 
past, and it is an occupation which offers scope for many qualities 
which we believe to be typically English. The credit of the 
country is involved in seeing that a fresh supply of men is 
forthcoming to meet the increasing opportunities now opening 
before us. 
FREDERIC G. KENYON. 
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DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS 


THE Greek god Apollo, according to the fables, was born at 
Delos; but his twin sister Diana was born at Ortygia, and her 
shrine was removed from there, about the eighth century B.c., 
to the plain a mile or so from Ephesus. Her icon was one that 
‘was fallen from Zeus,’ meaning that it was a meteorite whose 
fall to earth (probably at Ortygia) was actually witnessed, the 
time of its fall being before—perhaps two or three centuries before 
—the eighth century B.c. The representations of the Ephesian 
goddess—at least those sold by Demetrius the silversmith—were 
monstrous and many-breasted, quite unlike the other Greek 
figures of Diana, and perhaps were suggested by the appearance 
of the meteorite ; it may well have been one of those described 
by the Gresham Professor of Astronomy as ‘an iron pudding 
with stone plums.’ In his paper, ‘ The Image that fell down 
from Jupiter,’4 Mr. Hinks does not deny that this meteorite 
and others, altogether stone or altogether iron, did actually 
fall from the sky, but he urges that they must first have been 
ejected from the earth by its long-ago volcanoes. He does deny 
that meteorites and meteors have anything to do with each 
other, for the reason that some meteor streams do undoubtedly 
move in the same orbits as comets, and therefore cannot have 
been of earthly volcanic origin. 

His line of argument may be put very concisely. Meteorites, 
he says, can be analysed, but with puzzling results, and they 
must have been broken off from a large mass of the same kind of 
stuff, for ‘ It is no more possible that they can have condensed in 
this shape from random vapours wandering in space than it is 
possible for a slice of cold plum-pudding to be formed from the 
casual encounter of its ingredients in a tornado that has destroyed 
a grocer’s store.’ Any third alternative seems outside his con- 
sideration. Though the handling of meteorites has taught us 
nothing, yet, as we cannot handle meteors, he says, we can know 
nothing whatsoever of them or their constitution, admitting only 
that they have a vague association with comets. He turns, 
therefore, to comets to see what they can tell us about these 


1 The Nineteenth Century and After, September 1928, p. 363. 
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matters. Comets, he argues, can have but little stuff in them, as 
they do not dim a star when passing over it ; if they are composed 
of meteorites, such meteorites must lie at wide distances apart, 
and the comet’s light cannot be due to their mutual collisions, 
Therefore, he deduces, there are no meteorites in the comet’s 
nucleus. Neither, he says, is reflected sunlight sufficient to 
account for the brightening up of the comet as it approaches 
perihelion, but with a prudent want of logic he refrains from the 
similar deduction that there is no sun. Instead he passes at once 
to the consideration of cometary tails, citing the proceedings of 
the 1882 comet and the experiments of Nichols and Hull with 
regard to light pressure, following it up by the altogether 
wrong statement that ‘the spectroscope seems to show that 
the comet’s tail is luminous gas,’ but ‘ the pressure of light is 
effective only on solid bodies and has no effect upon transparent 
gas.’ We are told of the various vapours that come from the 
nucleus of a comet and the remarkable behaviour of the head of 
Comet Morehouse, and in some mysterious way we are led up to 


the conclusion that ‘to explain a comet as having a nucleus of. 


meteors leads us nowhere.’ Having already decided that the 
comet does not contain meteorites, it is not to be thought of that 
meteors have meteorites as their ‘ big brothers,’ since meteors do 
follow, more or less, in the wake of comets, and therefore perhaps 
come from outer space. He says again, ‘ these plum-puddings of 
iron and stone that were never formed by condensation of vapours 
or accretion of fragments meeting casually in space,’ and so reaches 
his final conclusion that meteorites must be ‘ fragments of our 
own earth, ejected by something like volcanoes when the earth 
was young, and occasionally coming back again.’ Then, as a 
geographer rather than an astronomer, Mr. Hinks considers the 
finds of meteorites as contrasted with the observed falls ; and 
from the circumstance that ‘ nearly half the finds of meteoric iron 
have been made in the United States’ he makes the deduction 
that ‘ extensive ploughing has probably more to do with it,’ but 
especially that ‘ terrestrial volcanoes did not always succeed in 
throwing their projectiles clear of the earth, and that in con- 
tinents where meteoric irons are disproportionally numerous we 
may perhaps recognise regions where the volcanoes were active 
in days very remote.’ This last is his own contribution to Sir 
Robert Ball’s hypothesis of the terrestrial origin of meteorites. 
Mr. Hinks admits that ‘ iron meteorites are always found on the 
surface’ and should rust away, but argues that theyare largelycom- 
posed of nickel-iron, and so have the properties of ‘ stainless steel.’ 

All the foregoing arguments are negative in character; they 
appeal only to the difficulties in the subject or to our ignorance. 
But Mr. Hinks has one positive argument : 
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Meteorites have never been found to contain any element which is not 
contained in the earth; but they do contain such compounds of those 
elements, and, in particular, some that can hardly persist within reach of 
an atmosphere containing oxygen. If, then, they came from the earth 
it was from far within, or before our present atmosphere was formed. 


And he states definitely, ‘Come what may, meteorites must be 
regarded as fragments broken cold and solid from large bodies.’ 
The particular large body from which they have been broken off 
is the earth by means of its volcanoes. This theory, also, has its 
difficulties, which are positive, however, and not merely due to 
our ignorance. 

Mr. Hinks is quite right in stating that the materials of which 
meteorites are composed agree closely both in quantity and 
quality with those in the earth’s crust as well as with those in the 
earth’s whole body. But this is not sufficient to prove that 
meteorites are, of necessity, earthly in their origin, for the same 
agreement holds good with the atmospheres of the stars in general. 

In the solar system there are a great number of small cold 
bodies, some no larger than meteorites. These are the minor 
planets and the small satellites revolving round the greater 
planets. The origin of these as given in Dr. Jeffreys’ book, The 
Earth, is the one generally accepted by astronomers. When the 
solar system was formed from a filament drawn out from the sun 
by another star passing near it the greater planets were born 
gaseous or liquid, but the smaller bodies (those, at least, with a 
diameter under 500 miles) were born solid. Mr. Hinks, however, 
rejects this form of origin specifically for meteorites and sub- 
stitutes for it the breaking off of such bodies from a larger, by 
ejection from volcanoes especially. There are serious mathe- 
matical objections to an explanation of the ring of minor planets 
by their being formed from the explosion into fragments of a 
bigger one ; and we may take the case of Mimas, the innermost 
satellite of Saturn, to illustrate the difficulty of supposing that all 
the other small bodies have originated as Mr. Hinks suggests. 
Mimas is only about. 370 miles in diameter, and it has both the 
reflective power and the density of freshly fallen snow; and 
the inference is that it may be simply a gigantic snowball. How 
could a snowball either be disrupted from a planet or disgorged 
from its molten interior ? 

Mr. Hinks admits that the modern weakling volcanoes do not 
emit meteorites. Nevertheless they do emit volcanic dust which 
is of about the same size as meteors, and have always done so 
even in their strong long-ago past. The dust from Krakatoa 
which caused the red glows of 1883 and 1884 is a notable instance 
of this, and the dust was fine enough to hang in the rare air of 
our upper atmosphere for months. Mr Hinks therefore, on his 
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own hypothesis, should not refuse to recognise the relationship 
between ‘ big brother’ meteorite and ‘little brother’ meteor. 
The earth got its solid crust about 1,600,000,000 years ago, 
and since that time has had several severe spasms of volcanic 
activity. The process in these cases is simply this: a heating 
up of the magma at the base of the crust, probably by radio- 
active accumulations, which bring about great igneous action 
(earthquakes, volcanoes and the like); this is followed by 
cooling, shrinking of the crust, the downfolding and uplifting of 
mountains, and the occurrence of glacial conditions ; this brings 
about denudation of the mountains, rapid at first during the 
Ice Age, and then more slowly through the long ages, and the 
continents are worn down until they are fairly level and only a 
little above the sea-level. Of these spasms we know the last four ; 
going backwards in time from the present, the great mountain 
building epochs are: the Alpine (in the Pleistocene-Recent 
period), the Hercynian (in the Upper Carboniferous), the Cale- 
donian (in the later Proterozoic), and the Charnian (in the early 
Proterozoic), at dates in the past of about 60,000,000, 240,000,000, 
450,000,000, and 590,000,000 years respectively. Probably there 
were earlier spasms still which have left no recognisable trace. 
Mr. Hinks may choose whichever of these he considers best as 
regards his strong volcanic action. For strength we would 
recommend to him the Hercynian of 240,000,000 years ago. We 
can scarcely advise him to stick to his alternative of ‘ before our 
present atmosphere was formed’ instead of ‘from far within’ 
the earth when meteorites were ejected, because at that time all 
our oceans were in the air; and, as he makes a point of it that 
his iron meteorites lie on the surface of the earth or only a few 
feet below it where they can be upturned by ‘the plough,’ he 
may decide to prefer the latest spasm, the Alpine. Yet here is a 
point that I would like him to consider seriously. These iron 
meteorites, he says, did not leave the earth’s atmosphere at all, 
but were simply ejected from volcanoes to lie upon the ground, 
from which they are upturned by ‘ the plough.’ But the Alpine 
revolution, when last the volcanoes were strong, occurred some 
60,000,000 years ago, and between that date and our own the 
earth has been denuded rapidly during the Quaternary Ice Age ; 
the meuntains have been worn down to a fraction of their original 
size, and their sediment has been spread over the continents. 
Does Mr. Hinks seriously contend that meteorites which lay on 
the surface 60,000,000 years ago are still lying on the surface now ? 
After the great Hercynian mountain building, when volcanoes 
were very active, and, according to Mr. Hinks, meteorites must 
have abounded, our coalfields now being worked were laid down. 
There has not been a single fossil meteorite found embedded in 
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the coal which has been mined, and upon this absence a theory 
has been put forward that no meteorites ever reached the earth 
until about 10,000 years ago. The evidence may indeed be 
counted rather weak in favour of this theory, but it counts very 
strongly indeed against Mr. Hinks’ hypothesis. 

The nickel-iron meteorites that ‘ have the properties of stain- 
less steel’ are those which come from ‘ far within’ the earth. 
There is store in plenty of such, but it is far indeed within, for 
the earth’s core is made up of iron or nickel-iron. But to tap this 
source the strong volcanoes must have had pipes of from 2000 
to 3000 miles in length. Nature is inclined to be extravagant, 
but she is exceeding legitimate limits if she expends so great an 
effort in producing so small a result. 

But there is an argument pertinent to Mr. Hinks which was 
published only last June.? There ave meteorites far out in space, 
for they have been observed there. Density tracings of spectra 
in very hot stars show absorption (certainly unexpected) where 
cool stars show bands of cyanogen and lines of iron and mag- 
nesium. Such bands are shown by comets; iron meteorites 
reaching the earth are made up mostly of iron and magnesium. 

The British Astronomical Association is a society of amateur 
astronomers scattered all over the world. The members associate 
themselves in sections for the observation of different heavenly 
bodies, and one of the most useful of these sections is that for the 
observation of meteors, fireballs, and meteorites. It is from the 
observations published by them that Professor Lindemann and 
Mr. Dobson have deduced our knowledge of the upper air, and of 
that strange region, some scores of miles up, where the temperature 
appears to be that of a warm summer’s day. It is true, as Mr. 
Hinks says, that we cannot handle meteors, for they are consumed 
in the air, but nevertheless they tell us the density and com- 
position of the air at heights where no sounding balloon can 
attain to. At the meeting of the British Astronomical Association, 
held on June 27 last, Dr. Harlow Shapley appealed to the members 
for still more observation, for it is now beginning to be shown that 
the ‘dark nebule’ in the heavens are meteoric rather than 
gaseous, and it is possible to observe the effect on the spectrum 
of the stars in the Milky Way by reason of the meteoric infall upon 
them ; it is the composition of meteorites that is observed here, 
and it is suggested that the mass lost by a star through radiation 
is partly replaced by meteorites. One thing is certain—no star 
has ever owed its sustenance to the meteorites vomited out by the 
volcanoes of its planetary system. 

AnniE S. D. MAUNDER. 


*R of the Meeting on June 27, 1928. B.A. A. Journal, Vol. 38, No. 8, 
Pp. 250; Harvard College Bulletins, 856 and 857, and Nature, September 29, 1928, 
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DIABETES AND THE INSULIN TREATMENT 


AFTER being absorbed from the alimentary canal the foodstuffs 
(the proteins, the fats, and the carbohydrates) undergo certain 
chemical changes in preparation for their assimilation by the 
tissues. Here they are either used for growth and repair or are 
oxidised so as to yield the energy necessary for living. Most of 
the assimilated food is used for the latter purpose, and there is 
accumulating evidence which indicates that both the proteins 
and the fats are transformed into carbohydrate, or some closely 
related substance, as a preliminary step to being oxidised. There 
seems to be little doubt, at any rate, that the fuel material used 
for muscular contraction is glycogen, or animal starch, which 
is a typical carbohydrate and is present in the muscles even 
after the animal has been subjected to long periods of complete 
starvation. 

A study of the chemical changes accompanying assimilation 
is the chief problem of metabolism, and great advances have been 
made during recent years in the identification of the intermediary 
substances which are formed at various stages in the process, 
But this process is constantly changing, and it is almost 
certain that the substances which we are able to isolate by 
chemical analysis of the tissues after death represent only a small 
fraction of those occurring in the body during life. In any case, 
it is clear that the actions and interactions of metabolism must be 
finely regulated and co-ordinated so that each organ and tissue 
may receive what chemical substances it requires to perform its 
peculiar functions and to repair its worn-out structures. 

This regulation of metabolism depends very largely on what 
have been styled chemical messengers or hormones—that is, 
substances which are carried by the blood from one part of the 
body to another, and which have the function of retarding, or 
speeding up, or directing, the chemical processes of the different 
organs and tissues, according to the needs of the organism as a 
whole. Many of these hormones are produced by specially 
developed organs known as the ductless glands, or the glands of 
internal secretion. They secrete the hormones into the blood 
directly, and not to the outside of the body, as is the manner of 
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secretion of the sweat glands, or into the alimentary canal, as do 
the digestive glands. 

One of the most important of the hormones.,is insulin, and, the 
ductless gland which secretes it takes the form of small groups, 
or islets, of cells, the islets of Langerhans, lying scattered among 
the much more numerous and larger groups of cells which compose 
the pancreas, or abdominal sweetbread, and which secrete the 
pancreatic juice through ducts into the intestine. 

On account of this peculiar distribution of the insulin-secreting 
cells their presence can only be revealed by careful microscopical 
examination of the pancreas, but it is nevertheless probable that 
if all the islet tissue were massed together into one compact gland 
this would compare favourably in size with the thyroid or the 
suprarenal capsules, which are other, better-known examples of 
ductless glands. In certain animals, indeed, such a massing of the 
islet tissue actually occurs. For example, in many of the bony 
fishes, such as the devil-fish (Lophius) or the cod (Gadus), nodular, 
yellowish structures known as ‘ principal islets,’ which may be as 
large as haricot beans, can readily be identified lying close to the 
gall-bladder in the body cavity. They are composed mainly of 
islet cells, and, as we shall see later, very large amounts of insulin 
can very easily be extracted from them. 

The importance of insulin to the welfare of the animal is very 
clearly demonstrated by the fact that metabolism becomes com- 
pletely disorganised when it is absent from the blood, as occurs 
after its source of supply has been cut off, either by experimental 
removal of the pancreas in laboratory animals or by destruction 
of the islets of Langerhans by disease in man. Metabolism runs 
riot, as it were ; its co-ordination breaks down completely, with 
the result that excess of sugar accumulates in the blood and over- 
flows into the urine, fats come to be incompletely utilised, and 
proteins are broken down too rapidly. The condition is known as 
diabetes, the chief objective symptoms of which are increase in 
the percentage of sugar in the blood (hyperglycemia) and the 
appearance in the urine of sugar (glycosuria), and later of acetone 
and certain related acids (ketonuria). If the diabetes be left 
untreated, emaciation becomes pronounced, great bodily weak- 
ness and fatigue are complained of, and toxic symptoms leading 
to coma and death are likely to supervene. 

In the experimental form, designated for convenience pan- 
creatic diabetes, and which is best studied in dogs, the symptoms 
are very acute and death usually occurs in a couple of weeks or 
so. Only one thing can save the animal, and that is insulin. We 
must replace in the blood from without what can no longer be 
supplied to it from within the animal’s body. This can be done 
by injecting an extract of pancreas (insulin) into the blood stream 
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either directly through a vein or indirectly, by introducing it 
under the skin. Within a very few hours of the injection most of 
the diabetic symptoms become greatly ameliorated, and if the 


injections are repeated at intervals of about twelve hours all of. 


them soon disappear entirely. There can be no doubt, even to 
an untrained observer, that the insulin injections restore the 
animal to normal health and behaviour, and even the expert, by 
chemical analysis of the blood and urine, can detect none of the 
symptoms of diabetes to which we have just referred. 

A dog from which the pancreas has been entirely removed 
may be kept alive for years by injections of insulin, provided the 
diet is also regulated so as to allow for the absence of the powerful 
digestive juices which are secreted into the intestine when this 
gland is present. This may be done most satisfactorily by the 
addition of raw pancreas (sweetbread) to the diet, although it 
may possibly also be done by careful selection of readily digestible 
food. These significant facts have been brought to light by 
observations on two dogs which lived in my laboratory at Toronto 
for over four years after removal of the pancreas. At the time of 
death both animals were in perfect bodily condition—indeed were 
decidedly fat—and they died because of discontinuance of insulin, 
which was done in order to investigate certain problems con- 
cerning the nature of the diabetic symptoms. 

These observations in Toronto have been corroborated by 
Hédon in Montpelier, France, and, when we remember that the 
span of life of a dog is only about one fifth of that of man, the 
results indicate with tolerable certainty that a diabetic patient, 
eyeu.one suffering from the most acute form of the disease, would, 
‘undé properly controlled insulin treatment, live for at least 
twwent’, years without any detectable symptoms. He would 
alin st with certainty live for very much longer, since, however 
secre the symptoms may appear to be, diabetes in man can 
seldom or ever be so complete as after removal of the pancreas. 
In the latter case the islet tissue is entirely removed, whereas in 
human diabetes the disease process never involves all of the 
islets ; a few capable of secreting a certain amount of insulin 
always remain, 

In the light of these facts we are justified in defining diabetes 
as a disorganisation of metabolism due to the absence of insulin 
from the body. This disorganisation leads to death, either 
because of the poisonous action of certain substances—the so- 
called ketone bodies—which accumulate in the blood and tissues 
which cause diabetic coma, or because the organism, being unable 
to maintain a normal state of nutrition, falls a victim to some 
infection, such as that causing pneumonia or tuberculosis or 
gangrene. 
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But how, it may be asked, have these facts been brought to 
light, and what were the steps leading to the discovery of a 
method for preparing insulin? The first step was taken nearly 
300 years ago, when Brunner, a careful investigator of the 
functions of the digestive glands, observed that removal of the 
pancreas in dogs was followed by peculiar symptoms which, from 
his graphic description of them, are now believed to have been 
those of diabetes. It was really a step in the dark, and it was not 
until about the middle of the nineteenth century that physicians 
began to remark on the frequent occurrence of serious morbid 
changes in the pancreas in patients who had died of diabetes. 
This observation led several experimentalists to investigate the 
possibility that experimental destruction of the pancreas in 
animals might result in diabetes, but all attempts were met only 
by failure until 1889, when two German investigators, Mehring 
and Minkowski, achieved success by complete removal of the gland. 
They, like Brunner, were not primarily interested in the problem 
of diabetes, but rather in the digestive function of the pancreas, 
and they removed the gland in order to find out whether the 
absorption of fat would be interfered with. Their great discovery 
that diabetes occurred was, one might almost say, an accident, 
and it depended on the observation that the operated animal was 
extremely thirsty and was excreting very excessive quantities of 
urine. To minds untrained to observe and to interpret the 
significance of symptoms this unexpected behaviour of. the 
animal would probably have excited no attention, but to the 
trained mind of Minkowski it furnished the clue which led him 
to test some of the urine for sugar, and the great discovery was 
made that the animal was in a state of extreme diabetes. With 
all possible care, and notwithstanding that the dog ate voraciously, 
it died in a couple of weeks or so. 

Intensive research, both by Minkowski and by numerous other 
investigators, during the next few years led to a clear formulation 
of the hypothesis that diabetes must be due to absence from the 
body of some hormone secreted by the pancreas, and, supposing 
that it must come from the islets, Sir E. Sharpey Schafer suggested 
that the hormone be called insulin. But every attempt to treat 
diabetes successfully, either in man or in laboratory animals, by 
administering pancreas, or extracts of pancreas, met only with 
failure, and this led to the suggestion that the powerful ferments 
which are derived from the digestive secreting cells of the gland 
must be responsible for destruction of the insulin. Attempts were 
therefore made to obtain extracts of the islets uncontaminated by 
the pancreatic ferments. Among these attempts may be men- 
tioned the preparation of extracts from the principal islets of 
fishes, which we have seen are greatly enlarged islets of Langer- 
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hans. Rennie and Fraser, of Aberdeen, administered these glands, 
either in a raw state or as simple extracts, to diabetic patients, 
but with uncertain results. This is probably to be accounted for 
by the fact that they usually gave the gland by mouth instead of 
subcutaneously. While avoiding destruction by the Scilla of the 
ferments of the pancreas they encountered it in the Charybdis of 
the peptic juices of the patient, and although they administered 
the extract subcutaneously to one of their patients, in order to 
circumvent this latter danger, no definite success attended their 
efforts. 

Although these researches, and others which followed them, 
did not attain to the discovery of insulin, they were nevertheless 
of great value in that they blazed the trail which ultimately led 
to it. Advancement in medicine, as in every other department of 
science, depends just as much on the apparently purely academic 
research that interests no one except the specialist as it does on 
the final experiment by which the long-sought-for discovery is 
made, and the work of Starling in this country, of Hédon and 
Gley in France, of Scott and Murlin in the United States, and of 
Zuelzer in Germany must never be forgotten in connexion with 
insulin. These observers showed that the hormone must be 
present in the pancreas, and they reduced the problem to finding 
a method by which it could be extracted without being destroyed 
in the process. This discovery was achieved in the physiological 
laboratory of Toronto University by F. G. Banting with the 
assistance of C. H. Best. In order to get rid of the digestive 
secreting cells of the pancreas Banting and Best took advantage 
of the previously known fact that these cells undergo atrophy and 
disappear in several weeks after tying the excretory ducts. The 
thus atrophied pancreas was removed from dogs, extracted with 
weak salt solution and the extract injected into other dogs pre- 
viously made diabetic by pancreatectomy. Immediate ameliora- 
tion of the diabetic symptoms was observed, the behaviour of 
the percentage of sugar in the blood and of the amount of it 
excreted by the urine being taken as objective, or, one might say, 
as quantitative indices of the effects. This result showed that 
insulin in an active condition could be extracted from the pancreas, 
and the next problem was to seek for a method by which this 
might be accomplished when the pancreas (sweetbreads) of abattoir 
animals was used instead of the atrophied residue remaining 
after duct ligation in laboratory animals. Acidified alcohol was 
tried as an extractive, since it was known that the digestive 
ferments cannot act in such a medium. The extract, after 
evaporation to dryness at a low temperature im vacuo, was then 
dissolved in water, and the resulting solution, on injection into 
depancreatised animals, was found to remove all the diabetic 
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symptoms. Some was also tried on a diabetic patient and with 
favourable results, although the injections could not be continued, 
because the extract caused considerable irritation at the site 
of injection. Further purification was necessary for human use, 
and this was accomplished by J. B. Collip, who separated the 
offending substances by fractional precipitation of the original 
extract with alcohol. The purified extract now became available 
in the clinic, where it soon proved itself to have all the same 
beneficial effects on diabetes in man as it had previously been 
found to have on diabetes in laboratory animals. 

It would be of little interest here to trace further the improve- 
ments in method which soon followed through the collaboration 
of various biochemists in Canada, the United States, and Great 
Britain. As it is prepared to-day insulin is a clear, almost colour- 
less solution, free of irritating substances, and, as far as can be 
judged, capable of being kept indefinitely without deterioration 
in strength. It can be prepared in extremely concentrated form, 
owing to the fact that the active hormone is precipitated either 
in combination with picric acid or by the process known as 
isoelectric precipitation. In the hands of Abel and Geiling it has 
indeed been possible to prepare insulin in crystalline form, and 
analysis of the crystals has shown a highly complex molecule 
containing many of the amino acids which are characteristic of 
proteins. It is to be expected that at no very distant date it will 
be possible to show exactly how insulin is constituted chemically 
and thereafter to prepare it by synthetic means. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, its preparation from abattoir sweetbreads is a comparatively 
easy matter. It is present in greatest concentration in the prin- 
cipal islets of fishes, and although many times more insulin can 
be extracted from these structures than from an equal weight 
of the pancreas of mammals, it is of no economic advantage to 
use this source of raw material, since the abattoir material is 
much more available. 

Soon after insulin came to be used in larger amounts an 
unexpected difficulty arose. Several.of the treated animals, 
although cured of diabetes, passed in a few hours into a peculiar 
form of shock, and it became evident that the cause of this would 
have to be cleared up before insulin could be placed in the hands 
of the physician as a safe remedy for the treatment of diabetes in 
man. A clue to the solution of the problem was found in some 
experiments performed a few years prior to the discovery of 
insulin by Mann and Magath, who had observed a similar con- 
dition of shock to supervene in dogs in which the percentage of 
sugar in the blood was caused to fall by removal of the liver. 
Could it be that the insulin had reduced the blood sugar to such 
- an extent as to cause the shock? A method for testing this 
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possibility was found in the fact that insulin has the same lowering 
effect on the blood sugar of normal rabbits as on that of diabetic 
dogs. This led to the use of these animals for the purpose of 
testing the strength of the various insulin preparations, and it was 
observed, as the work progressed, that many of the injected 
animals fell victims to convulsive seizures followed by coma, and 
that the onset of these symptoms was always associated with a 
reduction in blood sugar to about the same percentage as had been 
found by Mann and Magath to mark their onset in liverless dogs, 
One more experiment was required to complete the evidence. If 
reduction in the sugar of the blood, or hypoglycemia, was 
responsible for the symptoms, administration of sugar ought to 
remove them, and such was found to be the case. Injection sub- 
cutaneously of a solution of glucose in water restored obviously 
moribund rabbits to normal within a few minutes. 

This discovery made it possible to use insulin with safety in 
the treatment of diabetes in man, for not only did it show that 
the dangers of overdosage could be avoided by administration of 
glucose, but it furnished a basis for working out a method for 
assaying the strength of the extracts. A unit of insulin was 
originally defined as the amount required to bring the blood sugar 
of a normal, full-grown fasting rabbit down to the level at which 
symptoms appear, but, for practical reasons, it was later reduced 
to one third of this amount. The processes of manufacture of 
insulin are not the same in different countries, and this exposes it 
to the risk of variability of strength. To guard against this danger 
the assays are now carried out by comparison with a dried pre- 
cipitate of insulin (hydrochloride) which is under the safe keeping 
of the Standardisation Committee of the League of Nations. It 
is the official yard-stick for all measurements. The standardisation 
is made in the first instance by the manufacturer, but before the 
insulin is actually put on the market it is reassayed by some con- 
trolling authority—for example, in this country by the Medical 
Research Council, and in Canada and the United States by the 
Insulin Committee of the University of Toronto, which originated 
and organised this method of control of dosage. 

Many problems of great physiological importance lend them- 
selves to investigation by means of insulin, and progress is steadily 
being made in their elucidation, but it would be of little general 
interest to discuss these here. It may suffice to state that insulin, 
besides removing the symptoms of diabetes, also causes pro- 
nounced changes in the general metabolism (e.g., in the con- 
sumption of oxygen) of the animal as a whole, and influences the 
formation of glycogen, or animal starch, in the liver and muscles. 
Further investigation of these effects is steadily going on in the 
confident expectation that the results will lead to a penetration 
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of many of the secrets of bodily nutrition. Insulin is one of the 
most powerful of the hormones which regulate metabolism, and 
to what extent its action is associated with that of other hormones, 
such as thyroxin from the thyroid gland, or pituitrin from the 
pituitary body, or is dependent on other nutritional factors, 
remains a question for further research. 

Instead of entering further into these at present academic 
problems, let me in the space that remains say something about 
the value of insulin in the treatment of diabetes. 

Until insulin became available the treatment of diabetes was 
a matter of restriction of food. In the milder cases, which are 
common enough beyond middle age, the withdrawal of carbo- 
hydrates, such as sugars and the starchy foods (potatoes, bread 
and cereals), was all that was necessary in order to free the urine 
of sugar, and by strict observance of the physician’s directions 
the patient usually became practically free of the disease and 
capable of a full day’s work without any serious loss in body 
weight. In more severe cases in which the diabetes persisted 
despite restriction of carbohydrates the proteins had also to be 
curtailed, with the consequence that the patient lost seriously in 
weight, and, through inadequate consumption of energy-producing 
foodstuffs, became unable to perform muscular work without 
great fatigue. Even with the most skilful treatment combined 
with faithful observance of all the restrictions put upon them the 
patients ultimately fell victims to the disease, death ensuing 
either as a result of coma—a condition of general poisoning due 
to the ketone bodies to which we have already referred—or of 
intercurrent disease, such as pneumonia, tuberculosis or gangrene. 
But the most distressing cases of all were those in children. Few 
survived for more than two years after the disease had got a hold 
and nothing could stem its progress. Diabetes meant death 
within a year or two, and all that could be hoped for, even by the 
most rigorous control of diet, was a staving off of the fatal issue 
for a few months. 

The introduction of insulin has entirely changed the outlook 
for the diabetic. Coma is now very much less common as a cause 
of death in adults, and the duration of life has already trebled in 
the case of children. To quote a well-known authority who has 
had a unique experience with the disease both prior and subsequent 
to the introduction of insulin: ‘ Diabetes is no longer fatal and 
the diabetic has ceased to die of his disease’ (E. P. Joslin). 
Statistics are wearisome, but I cannot refrain from quoting, again 
from the same authority: ‘ Of 245 children alive two years ago, 
or seen since, only 7—2-9 per cent.—have succumbed to the 
disease, which is hardly more than 3-4 times the incidence of 
childhood mortality in the community at large,’ and ‘ whereas in 
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the Naunyn era (i.¢., prior to the introduction of insulin) about 
60 per cent. of the diabetics died of coma, to-day this has been 
reduced to 10 per cent.’ Striking as is the evidence which these 
figures afford of the life-saving effects of insulin, still more so is 
the visible improvement which anyone can see in the patient 
himself. The diabetic child used to be an object of pity to all; 
now under insulin treatment it is indistinguishable from one in 
perfect health: the diabetic adult, previously depressed and 
inactive, is now full of hope and vigour and able to perform his 
daily duties without undue fear of being suddenly cut off in the 
midst of his days. 

But it must not be imagined that the use of insulin removes 
the necessity of dietetic control. The two methods of treatment 
must be carried on side by side, and the patient must be instructed 
as to the nature of his disease and as to how to regulate his diet. 
Co-operation between physician and patient is essential if the best 
results are to be obtained, and there are now available numerous 
excellent small books from which any intelligent person may 
obtain useful guidance. The experience with the two depan- 
creatised dogs that lived for over four years on insulin treatment 
justifies the expectation that a diabetic patient, however grave 
his case may be, should live out the normal span and enjoy life as 
fully as his fellows, but to do so he must become a physician unto 
himself under the tutelage of his doctor, and he must also learn 
something of the nature of the metabolic disturbance which is 
responsible for his condition. 


J. J. R. Mactzop. 





LORD CURZON 


THE LIFE ; AND SOME MEMORIES 


No one could have written a better Biography of Lord Curzon 
than that by Lord Ronaldshay.' It is a marvel of completeness 
and yet of compression. It is quick, but never hurried. As a 
picture of the man, I know no modern biography to put beside it 
save A. C. Benson’s life of his father. In both we see not only 
illustrious careers recorded, but we see a picturesque figure, not 
faultless, but in his habit as he lived. 

Lord Ronaldshay avoids the pit into which so many bio- 
graphers fall. He tells us nothing of the ancestry of his subject. 
But his family connexions are not without interest. His father, 
Alfred Lord Scarsdale, the fourth baron, for sixty years lord 
and rector of Kedleston, was most justly described by his son : 
‘Just and unblemished in his commerce with the world, whose 
vanities he held of no account, faithful in his stewardship of the 
ancient inheritance, he rests at length beside his wife in the place 
which they loved.’ Blanche his wife was most beautiful, most 
charming and most good. She died in 1875, her husband not till 
1916. Alfred’s brother George Nathaniel died before their father, 
the second lord, and Alfred succeeded his uncle, the third lord. 
He married Sophia Holden, who lived to be eighty-seven and 
died in 1890. She was a very handsome, stately lady, strong in 
quietness, and beloved by her kinsfolk. Her grandmother was 
Mary Anne Drury-Lowe, of Locko, who lived to her hundred and 
fourth year, and certainly left the impress of her character on 
several of her descendants. (The cavalry general Drury-Lowe 
was Alfred Scarsdale’s first cousin.) Her only child made a Gretna 
Green marriage with a then impecunious captain, Robert Holden, 
who afterwards succeeded his uncle in Darley Abbey and Nuttall 
Temple. The window by which stood the post-chaise that carried 
her off was shown to us in our childhood by her severe but not 
altogether unsympathetic children : there were thirteen of them, 


1 The Life of Lord Curzon, being the authorised Biography of George Nathaniel 
Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, K.G. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Ronaldshay. 
3 vols. (London: Ernest Benn, Ltd.) 1928. 
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so Alfred Scarsdale had a crowd of first cousins and George an 
infinity of kindred of a later generation. The Holdens were cer- 
tainly a remarkable family—sound, steady folk for the most part, 
but inclined to be inquisitive and domineering. From the Curzon 
line, too, came characteristics, but perhaps not such strong ones, 
They were able and conscientious county magnates. They are 
traced back to the twelfth century at least anda knight who, if I 
remember aright, had some concern in the persecution of Becket. 
It may be as a memory of this, there was a window in Kedleston 
Church representing St. Thomas. It had perished, and George, 
the Marquis, replaced it by a window of the same subject. 

The Curzon family thus goes far back: their traditions of 
honourable service flowered into genius in the person of the Vice- 
roy of India. (That one of the Holden’s ancestors was a regicide 
was not emphasised in the family.) 

From the first George was the leader of his brothers and sisters. 
There is a delightful family photograph of the children sitting on 
the steps at Kedleston, where he, no more prominent than the 
rest, is quite clearly the dominant figure among them. All were 
handsome, he the handsomest. Lord Ronaldshay’s first volume 
shows what a clever and amusing boy he was, and all his talents 
came into bloom at Eton. There the influence of ‘O.B.’ was 
formative. That extraordinary and often ridiculous egoist, who 
was driven from his post not a little through his kindness to young 
Curzon, was au fond a man of most beneficent and generous 
enthusiasm. He had a passion for helping boys, especially, but 
not exclusively, if they were clever. The impression he made on 
Curzon was indelible. He taught him to care for everything that 
men wrote or did or thought. And generously all through his 
life did George remember it. ‘ O.B.’ tells that he once said to his 
wife : ‘ I owe all I am to Mr. Browning.’ Even Oscar the egoist 
saw the hyperbole in this, but none the less there was a real truth 
init. There is no influence more lasting in all the world than that 
of a man who will give his powers freely to help and develop a 
lad who has brilliant ambitions, even germs of genius. Oscar 
Browning certainly helped to make George Curzon a good man 
as well as a great public servant. 

So, then, from Eton to Oxford. If his interests were, for a boy, 
remarkably wide while he was at school, they expanded very 
greatly at the University. Letters and memories show that from 
Eton days he delighted to amass information on all sorts of sub- 
jects and to form opinions as to the right course for others as well 
as for himself. One instance of this I can never forget. I was at 
breakfast with him in Balliol (he was not up when I arrived, and 
kept me a tremendous time waiting), and he asked me what I 
intended to be_ I had for a long time determined to be a barrister, 
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but I had quite recently changed my mind, and, without any 
outside pressure, decided to take holy orders. When I told him 
this, he said: ‘Then of course you must go to a theological 
college.’ This was remarkable advice from a lad of twenty to 
another of eighteen. I received it rather coldly, and I remember 
that in my heart I thought: ‘ What confounded impudence ! 
What in the world does he know about it ?’ But he was perfectly 
right, as I came before long to see, and my time at Cuddesdon was 
the happiest and most useful of all the years of my education. 
Lord Ronaldshay gives a vivid description of Curzon as an 
undergraduate. The memory of those who were not at Balliol 
has little or nothing to add. We heard him speak at the Union 
or the Canning (but I was not then a member of that club) ; we 
met him, a notable figure, in the streets. We had a meal with him 
now and then, or he with us, when he would look eagerly over our 
books. He congratulated us, with a faint air of surprise, when 
we won a University prize. But except to his intimates, mostly 
Etonians, he bore rather an Olympian air, not of pride, though, 
but of preoccupation. We knew that he was incessantly at work. 
That he did not obtain a first in ‘ Greats ’"—and this he told me 
in 1901, for he never forgot it, was due solely to the fact that his 
own tutor was one of the examiners and could not vote for him— 
was a life-long disappointment. When he went in for the All 
Souls fellowship every one outside knew that it was hopeless to 
contend with him and Charles Oman ; and one candidate at least 
withdrew from the examination after a paper or two. Curzon 
and Oman were of course elected—the most distinguished 
election of our time. There are interesting points about his 
success in winning two University prizes—the Lothian on 
Justinian and the Armold on Sir Thomas More. The former 
essay, from the point of view of the historian, was rather super- 
ficial, but it seized all the important points and expressed them 
brilliantly. The latter has never been published ; I, who had a 
special interest in it, have always wondered what it was like and 
what became of it. The delay in announcing the result that year 
was most unusual. The competitors give mottoes, not their 
names, to their compositions. The prize can only be awarded to 
one who has actually taken the B.A. degree. When Owen Edwerds 
was adjudged to have written the best essay he had not taken 
the degree, and the prize went to C. L. Kingsford. Before the 
announcement in Curzon’s case was made he suddenly returned 
to Oxford and took his degree. The next day he was awarded 
the prize. Lord Ronaldshay thinks that he had seen A. H. 
Hawkins one day in the Bodleian at work on the Arnold subject. 
Sir Anthony denies this, and is quite right. It was I whom he 
saw and talked to that day, and I told him I was entering for the 
Voi. CIV—No. 621 YY 
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prize : he went in and won, and I was proxime accessit. My essay 
became a book which has had two editions: I always wish I had 
had the advantage of seeing what he wrote. 

In the following years few months were spent in Oxford, 
though he was a most loyal and companionable member of All 
Souls. We heard of him in society, in politics, in a most remark- 
able series of travels, eventually in Parliament, and then in the 
Ministry. All this is most admirably told by Lord Ronaldshay. 
When we read or heard his speeches we knew that his style was 
being pruned and matured. The Scriptural phrases which gar- 
nished his Union speeches gradually disappeared. When E. T. 
Cook had been one of the jubilant disciples who had met Mr. 
Gladstone on his return to London from, I think, the Midlothian 
campaign, Curzon had described the ‘ G. O. M.’ as labelled: ‘ This 
is the man whom the president of the Palmerston Club, New 
College, Oxford, delighteth to honour.’ These boyish witticisms 
were now abandoned. He had always taken himself seriously in 
public life ; now everyone took him seriously too. So no one was 
surprised when he reached the goal of his ambition, the Vice- 
royalty of India, and went out with a more complete knowledge 
of the Empire and its needs than any of his predecessors except 
Warren Hastings had possessed. In the interval before he went 
out he made many striking speeches. The farewell dinner at the 
Royal Societies Club was a really brilliant gathering of men of 
science and of learning, and the Viceroy was at his best in moral 
appeal and in delicate wit. A remarkable feature of the evening 
was the stream of honeyed rhetoric poured out in placid and con- 
tinuous flow by the historian Lecky ; Curzon could hardly con- 
ceal his amusement, and it was natural that he should inject into 
his own speech a suggestion that Indians and Britons could be 
drawn together by, more than anything else, a sense of humour. 
This in himself was unfailing. What was long a favourite family 
story has never been fully told. Lord Scarsdale, George’s father, 
and Mr. Bradshaw, of Barton Blount, who had married his aunt, 
travelled together to Scotland to shoot. They stopped at York 
and inspected the cathedral, Alfred with minute interest. Mr. 
Bradshaw was entirely silent till all was seen and they paused at 
the west door to look up the great expanse. Then he opened his 
mouth and said, ‘ Long shot for a partridge,’ turned on his heel, 
and went away. 

India gave him his time of greatest achievement—perhaps, 
too, his time of most strenuous work. 

Very few knew till his death that he had suffered since he was 
a boy from curvature of the spine, which often caused excruciating 
pain. He had to spend quite an appreciable part of his life in 
bed. When this became known there was astonishment at his 
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unbroken courage and his remarkable achievements. But those 
who have had similar experience know that illness which does not 
actually disable often acts rather in stimulus than in depression. 
What can one do in bed? Why, one is left alone, and reading 
and writing and undisturbed thought can be indulged in to the 
heart’s desire. An active-minded man can work with his brain 
as well in bed as elsewhere. Only a lazy man yields to idleness. 
And Curzon was most emphatically not a lazy man. He was 
intensely and incessantly active. No doubt this eventually sapped 
his vitality and made his overworked heart fail at the last. 

But so long as he was in India he was able to fight his recurrent 
illness with the strength of an unspoiled youth. His wife was 
with him and bore a very full share of his labours. Everyone 
who saw her at some State entertainment or in the constant 
round of hospitality will remember this. And he had chosen a 
devoted body of helpers in his household. Round the Viceroy 
were men on whom he could rely, and who entirely relied on him. 
Let me remember a few of them—Sir Walter R. Lawrence, 
generous and indefatigable, candid and sagacious, whose strength 
and consistency could always be depended on; Evelyn Baring, 
haughty and handsome, doing the work very well but always 
rather as if it bored him; Clive Wigram, absolutely the ideal 
A.D.C., energetic, calm, utterly unselfish, and invariably efficient ; 
Lord Suffolk, most amusing of companions and kindest. of men. 

Of his work in India there is no need to speak now. Lord 
Ronaldshay, with intimate knowledge, has admirably summarised 
it. One may say that its motto was that of his leaders a quarter 
of a century before: ‘ Peace with honour.’ The amount of 
personal work he did was stupendous. When I was with him, 
two years after he landed, he told me that he had not yet had a 
day’s shooting. The correspondence—and whenever it was 
possible he wrote everything with his own hand—was enormous. 
The social engagements hardly ever ceased. The questions of 
policy were critical and persistent, and his treatment of these 
has left a deep mark on history. Yet events have moved very 
rapidly since his day. Afghanistan has changed indeed ; is not 
that partly due to him? Tibet, where he followed the policy of 
Warren Hastings, is no longer a closed and mysterious land. 
Frontier lines and defence have become more coherent and 
natural. The Persian Gulf has almost become an English lake. 
As to local and central government, since here the revolution 
came after his Viceroyalty, the Muse compresses her lips. Persia, 
where he had a wise and statesmanlike policy, has since his time 
drifted into chaos, and his prophecy that intervention has only 
been postponed will certainly come true. 

That the partition of Bengal has been a failure by no means 
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proves that it was wrong when it was undertaken. But the rock 
on which his policy split was the perennial contest of soldiers and 
civilians. Lord Ronaldshay tells the story very fully and honestly, 
We learn—what his generous reticence has kept secret till now— 
how ably and honourably Lord Midleton dealt with a difficult, 
even an agonising, situation. Those who read this book will 
almost certainly see the errors of Lord Kitchener and believe 
that Lord Curzon was in the right (though:an eminent general 
tells me exactly the opposite). 

So he left India, not in disgrace, but for his honour’s sake ; 
and English and Indians united in tributes of respectful admira- 
tion. Many Englishmen have come to love India as much as 
their own land. No one loved the country and the people more, 
or worked more zealously for their good, than Curzon. Says Lord 
Ronaldshay : 


India had been the romance of his youth, the consuming passion of 
his prime, the unforgettable memory of his declining years. When, 
soured by disillusionment, he sometimes spoke bitterly in later days of 
the trials and disappointments of public life, it was to India that he always 
turned for his ideal of what public life and work should be. ‘ In India,’ 
he wrote one day in 1921, ‘ I was magnificently served. The whole spirit 
of service there was different. Everyone there was out to do something,’ 

And it was to India that his thoughts reached back once more when 
he lay a grievously sick man, stricken even unto death. For it was in 
India, he believed, if the full story of his administration was ever told, 


that he might be held by his fellow-men to have laboured not altogether in 
vain. 


These are great matters of statecraft, and well are they dealt 
with in Lord Ronaldshay’s book. But the change in England’s 
relation to India is patent to every eye. History, archeology, 
art, are now the care of the Government. The Philistinism of 
Macaulay or the organisers of pomp in 1876 has passed, one 
hopes, into oblivion. The ancient beauties of India are now as 
much the care of Englishmen as of Indians. 

Politics apart—and nowhere more than in them does the 
scene seem to shift so quickly as in the India of the last thirty 
years—it is almost impossible to imagine any man leaving the 
trace of his footsteps on those sandy plains. Yet Curzon did so. 
As you passed through the country while he was still in power 
you often saw the impress of his hand. The dry bones had risen 
and come to life. Arts and industries revived from sleep. And, 
above all, the noblest relics of India’s past, Hindu or Jain or 
Muhammadan, of Asoka or Akbar or Shah Jehan, came to life 
again with something of the freshness of their youth. Fatehpur 
Sikri, Ahmedabad, the Taj Mahal, owed to the genius of an 
Englishman the restored beauty of their glorious past. To one 
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who sees them to-day their romance comes home through the 
enthusiasm of a great Viceroy. 

The four volumes, bound in black and gold, which he gave to 
his friends preserve the speeches he made during the period of 
his Indian rule, and when at home he spoke on the same subject. 
They reveal the man. What he was is to be discovered not so 
much from definite achievements in Europe or the East as in the 
steady concentration of purpose, in aims of justice and an ideal 
of duty which have seldom if ever been surpassed. If sometimes 
the rhetoric was flamboyant, it was always the reflection of a 
soul which was ardently romantic and chivalrous. It is significant 
that he was so great an admirer of Tennyson: he might himself 
have been one of his knights. He did not wear his heart on his 
sleeve, but sometimes a window seemed hastily to be opened on 
it, and as hastily shut, and you saw the passion for righteousness 
within. Greatness and nobility of soul thrilled him ; his soul 
spoke when, at a dinner of the Literary Fund, he summed up a 
eulogy of the gallant Belgian king by saying: ‘ He is a man 
among kings and a king among men.’ 

Lord Curzon as a young man was remarkably handsome, and 
the more thought and endeavour were stamped upon his features 
the more handsome he became. The period during which his 
‘good looks’ reached their climax was certainly that of his 
Viceroyalty. Few can ever have seen more perfect expression 
of thoughtful dignity and faultless beauty than those who saw 
the Viceroy and his wife at a levée or a State ball in Calcutta. 
And I can shut my eyes now and see that handsome pair, with 
the two lovely children, as we sit on the deck of the Viceregal 
launch coming back from Barrackpur one Monday morning to 
Calcutta. Lord Curzon was one of the very few persons whose 
likeness Mr. Max Beerbohm has been unable to secure. Thus 
his caricatures (both, rather surprisingly, included in this serious 
biography)—the one dwelling only on a physical expansion and 
the other lost among a herd of persons, now unrecognisable— 
never catch the actual features or the characteristics. Here he is 
surpassed by the French cartoonist, who in ‘ Lord Curzon and 
Ismet Pacha at Lausanne’ has really given a recognisable exag- 
geration of the actual features and expression. 

Lord Ronaldshay brushes aside the view that he had too high an 
opinion of himself—that he believed himself, in Beeching’s words, 
to be a most superior person. He quotes a private note written 
in later life : 
I have, and always have had, opinion of my abilities and accomplish- 
ments, such as they are. I am never in the society of able men without 
recognising their intellectual superiority. I have no opinion at all of what 
are sometimes alleged to be my powers of speech. When I ‘ carry away’ 
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a big meeting no one is more astonished than myself. . . . To say that I 
have a high estimate of myself makes me, who know the reality, smile, 


His appearance, his manner, his way of considering public 
questions and private persons, was undoubtedly open to mis- 
construction. If it is true that he was a proud man, why, there 
are many different kinds of pride. His pride was not arrogance, 
and it certainly was not conceit. Even those who spoke of 
megalomania would, I think, now be ready to admit this. A 
friend, most close for thirty years, with whom on public matters 
a disagreement, never perhaps quite overcome, arose in later 
days, wrote to me when he died : ‘ One only wishes to remember 
his brilliant gifts and courageous battle with all his difficulties,’ 
Indeed, I do not think that anyone who had loved and admired 
him ever ceased the admiration and the love. And the admiration 
which he won in India was certainly shared with her who sup- 
ported him till her last illness—often, one feels, at the sacrifice 
of her health—all through his days of strenuous work and exacting 
social engagement. The life they spent together has now its 
permanent record of remembrance. When a memorial was made 
of Mary Victoria it took a magnificent and beautiful form. A 
southern chapel was added to the church at Kedleston, and in it 
was placed on a marble tomb the exquisite effigy of that most 
beautiful lady. Sir Bertram MacKennal has done no finer work, 
It is worthy to rank with the tomb of the Constable at Burgos, 
Beside his wife lies George in the robe of Grand Master of the 
Order of the Star of India. He followed the wise course of 
erecting his memorial in his lifetime, certainly from no ostentation, 
but from the desire of his intense affection to lie beside one whom 
he so deeply loved. ‘Qui jampridem amabat, hodie amat, cras 
amabit, in eternum amandam.’ He knew that if he left it to his 
heirs to preserve his memory words of eulogy might be used which 
he would deprecate. Simple facts, with a prayer, should be the 
only record over a grave. Placed side by side, the two marble 


figures have toned and coloured alike ; and so will they endure, ' 


preserving the memory of a deathless affection. 

On November 18, 1905, Lord Curzon sailed from Bombay. 
It might have been supposed that political or national honours 
would be given him so soon as he reached England. But the 
tangle of politics prevented this for years. Meanwhile there came 
an honour which he very likely prized more highly than any. 
His University made him their ‘ honoured Lord and Chancellor.’ 

On the death of Lord Salisbury we had a meeting at St. 
John’s, and Curzon’s name was put forward. Sir William Anson, 
no doubt with sagacious foresight, deprecated the choice. Lord 
Goschen, who was quite half a Liberal, was chosen and readily 
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accepted by the electors. When he died the affair was not so 
easy. Christ Church, with its many voters and its enthusiastic 
and popular Dean, threw its whole weight on to the side of Lord 
Rosebery. 

The election to the Chancellorship was not nearly as certain as 
the biographer seems to consider. I still possess the cards which 
made, for one college, a pledge to vote; but few knew what 
happened outside their own gates, and Liberal special trains were 
running throughout the day, though I believe that one of them 
contained only a single passenger. However, the result was a 
conclusive triumph, won by very laborious organisation. The 
announcement was made by the senior proctor in the dim obscurity 
of the Sheldonian Theatre, lighted by two silver candlesticks 
brought hastily from outside. Two of Lord Curzon’s most ardent 
supporters hurried to telephones to give him the news. He was 
ill in bed. He told the story of how it reached him. ‘ My valet 
came to me and said, “‘ I have a telephone message from Oxford, 
my lord.” “What is it?” said I. ‘ Lord Rosebery ”—I groaned 
—‘has been defeated by a large majority.” ’ His servants were 
not so much in awe of him as people fancied. 

As Chancellor Lord Curzon proved to be the most potent 
influence which had affected the University for centuries. No 
Chancellor since Laud made so many changes in the system of 
government and of education. Lord Ronaldshay shows how this 
personal intervention was to a considerable extent caused by a 
speech of Bishop Gore in the House of Lords in which he seemed 
to represent the Oxford colleges as mainly the resort of the idle 
rich, and urged for a Commission to clean and purify the place. 
Lord Curzon threw himself eagerly into the defence of the ancient 
institution by reformation from within. Scores of pamphlets 
and two or three important books carried on the fight. The 
results may be very briefly summarised as these: Greek was 
abolished as a necessity for an Arts degree ; women were admitted 
to full membership of the University; when a Commission was 
appointed its objects had been met half-way, and what it has done 
further no one yet, I think, really understands. Not everything 
that has been done was in accord with the Chancellor’s wishes. 
He drew a distinction between degrees and votes for women. 
This could not be maintained. Doubtless he did not foresee 
the enormous influence which women exercise at Oxford to-day. 
But the whole series of changes has been carried through, it 
would seem to outsiders, without anyone being a penny the 
worse, except in the shocks to the sensitive which the streets 
afford to-day. The cry about poor men was clearly unjustified. 
It was said that ‘ The last thirty or forty years have seen a wide 
extension of the benefits of the University to classes which in the 
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preceding century did not enjoy them, with the result that Oxford 
has become more representatively national than at any earlier 
period, except the most remote.’ I do not think that this is 
historically true. There are more poor men at Oxford now than 
in 1700 or 1750, but there are also more rich men. I do not think 
that anyone who studied the matriculation register, or went 
carefully through such a book as Foster’s Alumni, would assert 
that ‘ representatively ’ there are more poor, or more men of ‘ an 
inferior social position,’ than in the days of Anne or George III. 
In the view of the Hebdomadal Council— 





There will probably always be two classes of opinion as to an entrance 
examination—namely, those who wish to open the University to all 
students, whatever their previous education or needs, and those who 
think that the time has come for excluding school studies from the curri- 
culum of the University, and requiring all matriculated students to have 
reached a minimum standard of general education. In adopting the latter 
view we believe that we shall be acting in the best interests of the University 
by helping to maintain a proper standard in the schools which prepare for 
it, and by declining to spend our resources in teaching the elements which 
should be learnt at school. 


If we do not now adopt this view, we may be allowed to plead that 
we adhere to the old ideal of the University as closing the gates of 
learning to no one who earnestly desires to enter. A stiff and 
uniform entrance examination would tell just as much against 
the struggling poor student as against the idle rich. Nor is there 
any reason why an idle rich man should not be taught if he will 
obey discipline and learn to be industrious. However, this is 
past history, and it is only mentioned here to illustrate the minute 
interest the Chancellor took in everything concerning the Uni- 
versity. Before he sketched his reforms he stayed some time in 
the Judges’ lodgings, the fine house built for the great Marl- 
borough in St. Giles’s. He saw everyone worth seeing : he listened 
patiently to all sorts of harebrained schemes and allowed 
the authors to think that they had converted him. One notable 
person formed a habit of saying ‘I and Curzon.’ ‘ Ego et rex 
meus.’ He showed how well he remembered the Oxford and the 
persons of his undergraduate days. He induced the most beauti- 
ful lady in Oxford to abandon for the moment the retirement in 
which she lived and come with her husband to luncheon at his 
house. He was advised at every step, and sometimes guided, by 
an able and tactful man, whom later on he made Principal of 
Hertford. He suceeded in revolutionising Oxford: Sir Herbert 
Warren, in his most valuable chapter in Lord Ronaldshay’s book, 
would prefer to call it an evolution. Anyhow, the old Oxford is 
recognisable still. 

We come now to the political work at home, always difficult, 
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of a returned Viceroy. Some have sunk into insignificance and 
neglect ; some have seen their reputations dwindle, and, though 
they may have been painted in India to look like iron, have turned 
out at home to be no more than lath ; some have turned to plea- 
sure, some to diplomacy, some to finance. But it has been an 
achievement almost beyond the power of man to sustain the 
energy of action and the greatness of soul which they have 
unquestiouably shown in the East. We might think that when 
Curzon returned home, after months of disappointment and 
listlessness (yet he was never listless), he became little more 
than a Governmental drudge. Certainly whenever there was hard 
work to be done it was given to him, and he did it with all his 
might. But with what marks on history, what permanent 
success? It is not easy to say, nor will it be for another twenty 
or forty years. Lord Ronaldshay enables us to peep behind the 
scenes and see what some of the difficulties were, and how in some 
cases, not at first sight obvious, victory was really won. So we 
read of Sévres and Locarno and Lausanne. But the full tale is not 
yet ; so let us be silent and wait. 

Though he did many other things in politics during and after 
the Great War, his chief work was of course at the Foreign Office. 
Of this his biographer says : 


While Lord Curzon had always appreciated the value of ships and 
guns as an adjunct to diplomacy, his conduct of affairs as Foreign Secretary 
showed that his real greatness as a force in world politics lay in his instinc- 
tive recognition of the power of moral rectitude in the field of international 
relations. The righteousness and justice of the cause, the honesty and 
single-mindedness with which the cause itself was pursued—these were 
the things to which he clung with an almost blind tenacity, derived from 
his primitive but deep-rooted belief in the Divine control of the universe, 
to which reference has previously been made. It was upon this fundamental 
trait in his character that rested the acts of moral courage which marked 
his administration as Viceroy of India, and upon which was built up the 
lofty idealism which history will recognise as the real source of his greatness 
throughout the seven years of a brilliant, albeit stormy, Viceroyalty. And 
in these dolorous days, when England, with her armour laid aside, was called 
upon to play a pacifying part in the affairs of a maimed and sorely harassed 
world, it was upon these intangible but trustworthy weapofs once more 
that he relied. Our policy, he explained, when reviewing the five years of 
troubled peace which had rolled by since the signing of the Armistice, had 
been one not of sensation but of sobriety. 

‘It is not one, I think, of which we have any cause to be ashamed. We 
have endeavoured to exercise a steadying and moderating influence in 
the politics of the world, and I think and hope that we have conveyed not 
merely the impression, but the conviction, that, whatever other Govern- 
ments or countries may do, the British Government is never untrue to its 
word, is never disloyal to its colleagues or its allies, never does anything 
underhand or mean ; and if this conviction be widespread, as I believe it 
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to be, that is the real basis of the moral authority which the British Empire 
has long exerted and, I believe, will long continue to exert in the affairs of 
mankind,’ * 

Those words to the Imperial Conference expressed his deepest 
convictions. 

Patience would hardly be considered by those who knew little 
of him to be one of the virtues conspicuous in Lord Curzon, and 
the trials which he underwent in at least two of the Ministries 
in which he served during the war must have been specially 
irksome. Again and again Lord Ronaldshay tells how affairs 
which belonged to the province of the Foreign Office were taken 
over, often secretly, and without warning, by the Prime Minister. 
This can hardly have been done without grave and unfortunate 
results. He was asked to serve on the Ministry of Munitions, but 
he ‘ was never asked to go inside the place or made a party to 
any of the proceedings.’ It seems that this was a trick not 
unusual for a Minister who wished to pacify critics, but to remain 
in sole authority. When complaints were made about eccle- 
siastical appointments, the Prime Minister asked the objectors 
to breakfast and told them that he would always act on the advice 
of three persons, of whom Lord Robert Cecil was one and, I 
believe, Lord Curzon another. But their advice was never asked. 
So it was often in foreign affairs, and Lord Curzon was placed in 
an extremely uncomfortable position. The fact is that during a 
certain period things which we say ‘are not done’ were very 
frequently done, and the Foreign Secretary had to deal with the 
consequences of rash decisions which until too late were quite 
unknown to him. This must have been trying enough in regard 
to general European politics, but exasperating in regard to the 
Mediterranean. 

From the time of his early travels he had taken a keen interest 
in the problems of the Near East. He was familiar with the politics 
of Turkey and of Greece. He had been Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in the earlier war between the two countries. He 
told me once that when the Powers were trying to put pressure 
on Greece to make peace because she could not hold her own, 
the question arose how, if she were recalcitrant, should the 
Athenian Government be made to submit. The Kaiser tele- 
graphed to London: ‘ Bombard the Parthenon.’ That is one of 
the illuminations in history. The difficulties were greater when 
the Great War ended. 

A grievous disappointment to him was the failure to effect a 
reasonable and permanent settlement of the vexed question of 
Constantinople. It had been agreed that the city should fall to 
Russia ; the Revolution made that impossible. The Greeks were 

® Life of Lord Curzon, iii., p. 244. 
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not strong enough, the Bulgarians too barbarous. The Americans 
would not rise to the glorious opportunity. The condominium, a 
free city in charge of representatives of all the Powers—a plan of 
which the veteran Sir Edwin Pears, the man who knew Con- 
stantinople and the Turk better than anyone since the death of 
Professor Van Millingen, told me that he approved—came to 
nothing. Jealousy, muddle and dilatoriness prevailed, and the 
problem is left to our descendants to settle, and is only too likely 
to turn up in a form which will break to pieces the League of 
Nations, just as it broke up the Holy Alliance nearly a century 
ago. And hardly had the treaty of San Remo been signed when 
its futility was shown by the massacre at Smyrna, for which 
England must bear no small part of the shame. What Curzon 
felt is shown by a passage in a minute he submitted to the Cabinet : 


The Turk at Constantinople must have very different measures meted 
out to him from the Turk at Konia. He will retain a sovereignty which 
will have to be a mere simulacrum, and those who have saved him will, 
unless I am mistaken, presently discover that his rescue has neither satis- 
fied him nor pacified Islam. But beyond all I regret that the main object 
for which the war in the East was fought and the sacrifice of Gallipoli 
endured—namely, the liberation of Europe from the Ottoman Turk—has 
after an almost incredible expenditure of life and treasure been thrown 
away in the very hour when it has been obtained, and that we shall have 
left to our descendants—who knows after how much further sacrifice and 
suffering ?—a task from which we have flinched.* 


The whole truth is certainly not yet known about Mesopotamia 
and Irak, Bagdad and Damascus, Lawrence and the Arabs. But 
in Mr. Robert Graves’s striking book a tale is told as from ‘ a late 
member of the Foreign Office staff who wishes to remain anony- 
mous.’ It professes that, in a meeting of the Cabinet, Lawrence 
had to listen to a long speech from Lord Curzon, and when it was 
over told him that he ‘ did not understand yet the hole you people 
have put us all into.’ Then, says the story-teller, ‘a remarkable 
thing happened—Curzon burst into tears, great drops running 
down his cheeks, to an accompaniment of slow sobs.’ I do not 
believe a word of this. There are many myths about Lawrence, 
but that is no reason why they should be spread to include Lord 
Curzon. 

Lord Ronaldshay finds in Lord Curzons later years an 
‘unexpected malleability,’ and attributes it to ill-health and 
‘sombre moods of melancholy.’ More probably his acceptance 
of policy or measures to which he had been opposed was due to 
that loyalty to colleagues which was so marked a feature of his 
character. So long as it was possible to secure the decision which 
he believed to be right he was determined and indefatigable in 


® Life of Lord Curzon, iii., pp. 270-271. 
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putting forward his views. But when, in spite of this, an adverse 
policy had been decided on, he accepted a fait accompli and was 
ready, not to thwart, but to forward. He did honestly submit 
to the judgment of others ; he did not regard himself as infallible: 
there was a genuine modesty in his character which Lord Ronald- 
shay has not, perhaps, discovered. He did as Wellington had 
done at the time of Roman Catholic emancipation and Reform: 
he submitted to the maintenance of the Turk at Constantinople 
and to the grant of women’s suffrage. As a party man, and asa 
Cabinet Minister, he always ‘ played the game.’ 

But was Lord Curzon ever really ‘malleable’? The bio- 
grapher and Mr. Harold Nicolson in his delightful book Some 
People have been unable to resist a reference to the way in which 
he always pronounced the letter ‘a.’ In the Midlands we com- 
monlysay, whenwe are children, as they do in more northern shires, 
‘ brass’ and ‘ grass,’ and ‘ ghastly’ and ‘ blasting’ and ‘ example,’ 
Most of us have this way of talking kicked out of us by other 
little boys when we first go to school in the South. But Curzon’s 
original pronunciation lasted to the end. He was certainly not 
malleable in little things. And in great things, if he changed his 
course of action it was because he knew what was due in loyalty 
to his colleagues, and what is meant by ‘ noblesse oblige.’ 

If I rightly understand the story, as Lord Ronaldshay tells it, 
the reason why Lord Curzon did not become Prime Minister was 
simply that the King (acting with or without advice is not stated) 
sent Lord Stamfordham to tell him that as the Opposition were 
now the Labour Party, which ‘ was unrepresented in the House 
of Lords’ (Is that exactly true? If it is, they sprang up there 
like mushrooms), it was impossible or unsuitable that the head of 
the Government should be in the House of Lords. If this is so, 
the King’s intervention marks an important epoch in constitu- 
tional history. But, from the biographer’s point of view, what is 
important is how Curzon received the disappointment of hopes 
which he had cherished all his life. We learn that he wrote, ‘ Such 
was the reward I received for nearly forty years in the highest 
offices’; but outwardly at least he bore the blow with a generous 
stoicism, and I cannot think that we are at all justified in describ- 
ing him as a prey to ‘ agonised despair.’ But certainly it is true 
to say that ‘ with a gesture of singular magnanimity he smoothed 
the way to the foundation of Mr. Baldwin’s first Administration.’ 
Thus practically ended his work for the nation, which none 
understood so well, perhaps, as the three Sovereigns he had 
served. 

To the end, Lord Ronaldshay is careful to mingle the dulce 
with the utile. His book, however serious the subject, never 
ceases to be readable, and more than readable too. Here and 
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there through the book are delicious bits of fun. We knew 
before how the Viceroy made a speech in Portuguese at Goa 
without understanding the language ; and I remember what he 
thought of the port there. We read some witty verses or epigrams : 
we see him angrily amused or amusingly angry at misprints. I 
remember hearing him tell how a peer who had dined sat down 
on Lord Beaconsfield in the front bench in the House of Lords; 
and his admirable mimicry of the Chief’s brief and solemn protest 
‘My dear lord!’ That is one side of the‘ human’ private life. 
Another is too sad to dwell on. Then after years of heartbroken 
bereavement a new happiness dawned for him. 

Thus there are endless stories of his sharp wit, and as often of 
the sharp wit that played upon him. One of the former class, 
though it is well known, I have not seen in print. Whena Prime 
Minister appointed to a well-paid and not too onerous a post a 
gentleman of whose public service little was known, a deputation 
of indignant parliamentarians waited upon Lord Curzon and asked 
if nothing could be done in regard to what they thought to be a 
scandal. He replied that nothing could be done, as the appoint- 
ment was entirely in the hands of the Prime Minister—‘ though,’ 
he added, ‘ there has been no such administrative outrage since 
Caligula made his horse a consul.’ 

It was a difficult task which Lord Ronaldshay undertook, 
and he has accomplished it to admiration. The amount that he 
has managed to tell, directly and critically, of public work and 
private interest is astonishing. Perhaps no one quite knew what 
a multiplex personality was that of George Curzon till the tale 
of his life was told and many secrets of his heart were revealed. 
No longer should anyone think of him as a pompous man, or 
unsympathetic, or arrogant, ora poseur. We see how honest he 
was all through, how devoted to high ideals, how full of fun and 
buoyancy, what a true lover, how consistent, how unselfish. 
There are other sides, no doubt, to this picture, but those who 
knew him know that they are practically negligible when we try 
to see the whole man. 

He gave his life to politics and statesmanship, and he did not 
shrink from the rewards. From the pleasures and amusements 
of life he never turned aside, but ‘ duty’ is certainly the word 
which most completely expresses his rule of conduct. That is 
written on every page of the biography—not always so plainly, 
perhaps, amid boyish dangers at Eton, or among the brilliant 
‘Souls,’ or when resenting the ineptitudes of others, but always 
there, if in the background, guiding, dominating the life. And it 
seems to me that this enables us to see where Lord Ronaldshay 
has not quite kept the balance just. In his desire not to claim 
for Curzon an orthodox or commonplace belief he seems to imply 
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that his religion was little more than a rather frigid Theism. But 
up and down the book, as throughout the life, there are facts 
which tell the other way. We are told that he never undertook 
any important action without prayer: we know him as one who 
had favourite hymns and passages of Scripture, as an attendant 
at public worship, as generously appreciating religious and 
philanthropic devotion, as one who numbered priests among his 
friends and was ready unostentatiously to learn from them, as the 
designer of a memorial to his wife which is redolent of the 
Christian’s faith and hope and love. I think his sense of duty 
came from his religion and his religion from Jesus Christ. 

It is a delightful thing to be sure that in all the happy time 
of play, mixed with the days of strenuous pursuit of knowledge 
and widening experience of self-expression, when he was the centre 
of brilliant young people who admired him, when the jote de vivre 
seemed inexhaustible, there was always dominant, below the 
fluttering freedoms of Crabbet, the accent of high sincerity— 
something firm and immovable, something, one may say, sober, 
steadfast and demure. Under the trappings and the suits of mirth 
there was that which passeth show. Nothing of what the divine 
Sarah called ‘ petit indiscrétion’ ; everything, amid all the fun 
and mockery, honest and of good report, ‘sams peur et sans 
reproche.’ Lord Ronaldshay is emphatic about his extraordinary 
courage. He was never physically or mentally afraid. That was 
what made men, even if they disliked and resented, never distrust 
him. He was totus teres atque rotundus. Yes, and he would see 
the humour of those epithets as applicable to himself. When he 
had long ceased to have the slim charm of youth he was the same 
man within. Fun, dignity, kindliness, an exacting sense of duty, 
for others as well as himself, were still there. Few men all through 
life have ever changed so little. So those who, like his biographer, 
cannot refrain, now and then, from an impatient desire to expose 
a weakness or to sprinkle their admiration with smiles, always 
come back in the end to a sheer and serious half-wondering 
recognition of his inner consistency and power. 

When the end had come, faced so courageously, there was, 
before the burial at Kedleston, that wonderful service in the 
Abbey, with the statesmen of his time bearing the pall or standing 
by the coffin. And at the last the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whom he had known and trusted so many years, said: ‘ To God’s 
gracious mercy and protection we commit you. The Lord bless 
you and keep you. The Lord make the light of His countenance 
to shine upon you and give you His peace now and for evermore.’ 


W. H. Hutton. 





THE ROMANCE OF EARLY CALICO PRINTING 


No romantic notions are aroused by the word ‘ cotton’: exotic 
like silk, it has not the medizval charm Tennyson discovered in 
‘robes of white samite, mystic, wonderful,’ or in Longfellow’s 
‘sails of silk and ropes of sendal.’ The cotton fields themselves 
bring to mind the out-of-date strains of the ‘Swannee River’ 
rather than the admired negro ‘ spirituals.’ The whole subject 
seems ingrained with Victorianism, Manchester, Free Trade, and 
the hope of the devout Cobdenite that peace would descend 
clothed in untaxed calico—old-fashioned and slightly absurd, 
like Mr. Caudle’s nightshirt in a pyjama-clad world. 

Yet, in spite of modern disparagement, the history of cotton 
in Europe alone goes back to ancient Greece, and its conquest of 
the markets of Western Europe is the result of nearly two centuries 
of warfare with the native wool and linen industries. Though 
cotton was known to Greece and Rome (as far back as 306 B.c. 
Theophrastus, the disciple of Aristotle, speaks of the clothes made 
by Indians from ‘ trees having leaves like those of the mulberry 
, . . they set them in the plains in rows, so that they look like 
vines at a distance ’),1 early references mention it as a curiosity. 
Herodotus describes the corselet which Amasis, King of Egypt, 
sent the Lacedemonians as a present, thus: ‘ This corselet was 
made of linen, with figures of animals inwrought and adorned 
with gold and cotton wool’; and Egyptologists long considered 
that the wrappings of mummies were of cotton cloth till micro- 
scopic examination proved them to be of linen. 

The small quantities of cotton which reached Western Europe 
in the Middle Ages—carried by merchants who traded with 
nomadic Scythian tribes—were believed to be the fleece of a small 
lamb, produced by a plant called the ‘Scythian lamb,’ or the 
“vegetable lamb of Tartary.’ This myth, like other travellers’ 
tales, must have gradually given way to more accurate notions, 
for in 1615 George Sandys, writing an account of his Travels, says 
“trees also there be that do bring forth cotton,’ while the voyages 
of Drake and other Elizabethan navigators discovered that the 
New World, as well as the East Indies, produced a rival to hemp 

1 Cotton (G. Bigland). 
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and flax, whose name of ‘ cotton’ comes, through the Spanish, 
from the Arabic el goton, though the term, which occurs frequently 
in connexion with Manchester fustians and other cloths, was con- 
stantly applied to those made entirely of wool. The Flemish 
weavers—said to have been introduced into Lancashire by 
Edward III., and yearly visited by his queen, Philippa of Hainault 
—were the first to make these stuffs, which for centuries were used 
for garments and bed-covers, though the fustians of Naples and 
Spain were more highly esteemed. 

Spain, in closer contact with the civilisation of Arabia and 
Persia than other European countries, was the first to make use of 
cotton for weaving, for its earliest employment in Europe was for 
the stuffing of pillows and mattresses and the padding of jerkins. 
In weaving silks and cottons, as well as in the manufacture of 
carpets, Spain led the way, when the making of candle-wicks was 
the only other purpose for which cotton was used in England. 
It was not until after 1641 that we hear of its employment in 
Manchester, in conjunction with flax and wool, for fustians and 
dimities. Lewis Roberts in The Treasure of Traffic is our authority 
for the belief that cotton was woven in Manchester as early as 
1641. He says in this book, of the Manchester weavers : 


Neither doth their industry rest here, for they buy cotton wool in 
London that comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at home work the 
same, and perfect it in fustians and vermillions, dimities, and other such 
stuffes, and then return it to London, where the same is vended and sold, 
and not seldom sent into forrain parts, who have means, at far easier termes, 
to provide themselves of the said materials. 


But in Fuller’s notice of Humphrey Chetham—the celebrated 
founder of the Blue Coat Hospital and Library at Manchester— 
with its reference to the manufacture of the cottons of Manchester 
carrying away the credit of the nation, which ‘so they did an 
hundred and fifty years ago,’ he undoubtedly refers to those 
woollen fabrics afterwards particularised—‘ the kinds of fustian 
then made were herring-bones, pillows for pockets and outside 
wear, strong cotton ribs and barragon, broad-raced lin, thicksets 
and tufts dyed, with white diapers, striped dimities and lining 
jeans.’* These, like the fustians made at Bolton, were originally 
of wool and flax, and of them, says Fuller, ‘ the Chetham’s were 
the principal buyers.’ Humphrey Chetham ‘ when high Sheriffe 
of this county, in 1635, discharged the place with great honour ; 
inasmuch that very good gentlemen of birth and estate did wear 
his cloth at the Assize to testifie their unfeigned affection for him.’ 

A description of the towns of Manchester and Salford, attached 
to a plan of these towns taken about the year 1650, says: 


2 English Worthies (Fuller). 
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The trade is not to that of many cities in the kingdom, chiefly 
consisting in woollen frizes, fustians, sack cloths, mingled stuffs, caps, 
inkles, tapes, points, etc., whereby not only the better sort of men are 
employed, but also the very children by their own labour can maintain 
themselves. 


Their work serving, as the old chronicler has it, 


to the good employment of the poor, and great improvement of the rich 
therein, serving mean people for their outsides, and their betters for the 
lineing of their garments. . . . Other commodities made in Manchester 
are so small of themselves and various in their kinds, they will fill the shop 
of an Haberdasher of small wares. . . . Being therefore too many for me 
to reckon up or remember, the safest way will be to wrap them up together 
in some Manchester-Tickin and to fasten them with Pins (to prevent their 
falling and scattering) or tye them with Tape and also (because sure bind 
sure find) to bind them also with Points and Laces, all made in the same 
place.*® 


Thus the woollen and linen manufacture prepared the way 
for the cotton, which was probably introduced into England by 
another band of Flemish weavers—the Protestant refugees—who 
introduced new methods and new weaves, like the diaper which 
owed its name to the place of its origin, ‘d’ Ypres.’ 

Used for padding, or spun and woven in conjunction with 
linen thread, in twills and plain weaves, the small quantities of 
cotton which reached England and France in the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries do not appear to have aroused any 
opposition on the part of the interests vested in the linen or woollen 
trades, the raw cotton giving employment to native craftsmen ; 
but the importation of Indian ‘ chints ’ or painted calicoes by the 
East India Company—which increased in importance every year, 
till nothing but Indian prints would content the fashionable taste 
—was the subject of a controversy lasting over a century and a 
half. In 1631 the Company was first allowed, by Royal Proclama- 
tion, to import into England, among other things, ‘ satins, 
taffetas, and painted callicoes.’ These last derived their name 
from Calicut, a city on the coast of Malabar, which in the sixteenth 
century was the most important port after Goa, and from thence 
they were first brought to these islands. Before the end of the 
century home manufacturers were feeling the effect of com- 
petition from the East, and Sir Joseph Child, writing in 1699, 
specially directs his energies against the textile trade. 


Callicoes and wrought Silks are the things I chiefly aim at, [he says in 
A Discourse Concerning the East Indian Trade] showing how unprofitable 
it is to the King of England . . . and hope to make it plainly appear that 
those Two Commodities do us more prejudice in our Manufactures than all 
the Advantages they bring to Private Purses, or to the Nation in general, 


3 Church History (Fuller). 
Vor. CIV—No. 621 zz 
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and it were to-be wisht the Wisdom of our Parliament would prohibit their 
being worn in England, else, like the ill-favoured lean kine, they will 
destroy the use of our Manufactures. 


Pepys, whose Diary abounds with references to the new cottons, 
under the various names of ‘ pintados,’ ‘ chints,’ and ‘ painted 
callicoes,’ shows that ignorance of the true nature of these was 
still common. 


Sir Martin Noell [he says] told us of a dispute between him, as the 
farmer of the Additional Duty, and the East India Company, whether 
callico be linnen or not, which he says it is, having ever been esteemed so; 
they say it is made of cotton wool which grows on trees, not like flax or 
hemp. But it was carried against the Company. 

Until the advent of the painted Indian calicoes, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, woven cotton was not sufficiently 
differentiated from hemp or flax to influence fashion, but it is easy 
to imagine what an impression the brilliantly coloured Indian 
palampore, with its Oriental trees, animals and flowers in bold 
designs and bright colourings, must have made on a public to 
whom carpets, Chinese porcelain, caned chairs, and coloured and 
gilt lacquer were equally new and delightful house furnishings. 

Printed textiles themselves were no novelty to European 
nations. From the eleventh century onwards German textile 
printers had imitated rich woven materials by wooden blocks, 
used with gum, or some sticky substance, by which gold or silver 
was impressed on the fabric. Printed linen, with single colour 
designs and even portraits, exist, while resist-printing, on a blue 
ground, was brought to great perfection in the Rhenish monas- 
teries, before the printing of books in movable type had been 
invented. But these productions, interesting as they are, had 
none of the fine detail, the exquisite colour, the brilliance and 
subtlety of decoration of the painted calico imported from India, 
produced by so slow and laborious a process of painting, and 
dyeing each separate shade individually, while the whole of the 
material, other than the part to be dyed, was coated with wax to 
preserve its original shade. A Dutch writer describes the making 
of them thus : 


The painting of ‘Chints’ proceeds in the most leisurely manner, 
similar to the crawling of snails which appear to make no headway. Any- 
one who would represent Patience . . . could use one of the chints painters 
of Palicol as a model. 


As MclIvor Perceval says, 


The beauty of old Indian ‘ painted callicoes ’ lies first of all in their 
colour, which is the first thing to strike the eye. Lovely rich tones of rose, 


* The Rise and Fali of Coromandel. Havart, 1693 (quoted by Hadaway, 
Cotton Painting and Printing). 
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from full crimson to delicate shell pink, purple fading to palest lilac, blue 
of the softest, fullest hues, and to these were added originally rich green 
and citron yellow, though these have faded now. The glorious colour was 
used to give expression to designs of infinite variety, favourite among them 
being the enormous ‘ Tree of Life’ patterns which adorned so many of the 
palampores imported by the East India Companies, English, French and 
Dutch. The handsomest and largest of these have majestic broad trunks, 
displaying in profusion flowers of bewildering variety ; others are crowded 
with figures, or large birds of wonderful plumage are perched amongst 
exotic foliage and strange plant growths. Then, on drawing nearer, one 
finds that in addition to the broad decorative effect of colour and subtle 
and intricate design, the whole thing has a wonderful added beauty of 
minute and exquisite detail, and that the spaces which seemed one flat 
sweep of colour, are in fact, nothing of the sort, but that every bit of the 
whole tinted surface is built up of wonderfully delicate patterning, though 
so subsidiary to the general scheme that it does not interfere with it at all. 
Every leaf, every flower is full of tiny markings, spots or shadings, some- 
times corresponding to the veinings which are found in Nature, and at 
other times seemingly inconsequent, and only added to fill and break up 
the surface. 


The richness of colouring and beauty of design of the Indian 
calicoes were a revelation in commercial production to the Stuart 
fashionable world, whose ladies had hitherto relied on their own 


efforts in embroidery or stump work for decorative effect, which 


Will in fading silk compose 

Faintly the inimitable rose ; 

Fill up an ill-drawn bird, or paint on glass 

The Sovereign’s blurred and indistinguished face, 
The threatening angel, and the speaking ass.* 


The embroidery of Dame Dorothy Selby, who frustrated the 
Gunpowder Plot, is thus recounted in her epitaph : 


She was a Dorcas 

Whose curious needle turn’d the abused stage 

Of this lewd world into a golden age : 

Whose pen of steele and silken ink enroll’d 

The acts of Jona in records of gold ; 

Whose art disclos’d that plott, which had it taken, 

Rome had triumph’t and Britaine’s walls had shaken. 
She was 

In heart a Lydia, and in tongue a Hanna, 

In zeal a Ruth, in wedlock a Susanna, 

Prudently simple, providently wary, 

To the world a Martha, and to Heaven a Mary.’ 


The embroidered bed hangings in remote Cornwall—which, 
as Celia Fiennes has it, were ‘ wrought of ye Ladies own Worke 
5 The Chintz Book (McIvor Perceval). 
* Countess of Winchelsea. 
7 Epitaph dedicated to the Pious Memory of Dame Dorothy Selby. 
ZZ2 
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and well made up ’ in ‘ good roomes unalter’d, with old hangings 
to the bottom in wrought work of ye first Lady Marget’s worke’ 
—were replaced in fashionable circles by the ‘ Atlas ’ beds, where 
complete sets of curtains, valances, counterpane, carpet and 
cushions were of painted calico patterned em suite. Queen Mary 
was as partial to these bed hangings as to the Oriental china with 
which she filled her new palace at Hampton Court, setting up at 
Windsor an ‘ Atlas’ bed, which may be the one also referred to 
by Celia Fiennes as ‘ of fine Indian quilting and Embroidery of 
silk,’ * for whatever was Eastern was fashionable. 

Defoe fixes on the Queen the responsibility for this vogue, 
but the Indian chintzes were actually in favour even before she 
was born. He writes in 1722: 


The Queen brought in the love of fine East India Callicoes such as were 
then called, Masslapatan, Chintes, Atlasses and fine painted Callicoes, 
which afterwards descended into the humour of the Common People so 
much as to make them grievous to our Trade and Ruining to our manu- 
facture, so that Parliament were obliged to make two Acts at several times 
to Restrain, and at last Prohibit the Use of them. 


Of the Queen’s bed at Windsor Castle he remarks : 


The late Queen Mary set up a rich Atlass and Chints bed, which in these 
times was invaluable, the Chints being of Massalapatan on the coast of 
Coromandel, the finest that was ever seen before that time in England ; 
but the rate of these things has suffered much Alteration since that time.*® 


No doubt the earliest importations of painted calicoes were 
the finest ; the ever-increasing demand from Europe must have 
been difficult to satisfy in a process so infinitely slow, painstaking 
and laborious, so that instead of the drawing of every part of the 
design with a reed pen, which gave so much flexibility to the 
design, blocks began to be used for the printing of borders, while 
coats of arms of the customers were introduced and patterns 
modified or altered according to instructions sent from London 
or Paris. The Maréchal d’Estrées had a bed with his coat of arms 
in the middle of the back, valued in 1720 at 3000 crowns ; great 
families who ordered dinner services, to be painted in China with 
their armorial bearings on each piece, gave similar instructions 
for hangings and table-covers. The earlier chintzes were occasion- 
ally decorated with figures, and when these are in European dress 
they form a useful guide to the date of production of any particular 
piece, otherwise very difficult to gauge, as the same patterns and 
floral designs are infinitely repeated. 

Orders for special sizes for wall-hangings and _ table-covers 
were transmitted to the East India Company’s agents and 

® Through England in a Side Saddle (Celia Fiennes). 
® Tour through Great Britain (Defoe). 
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immense quantities shipped to Europe. In the correspondence 
of the Company in 1863 appears the following letter : 

Send us therefore roo suits of painted curtains and vallances, ready 
made up of several sorts and prices, strong, but none too dear, nor any 
over mean in regard ; you know that only the poorest people in England 
lye without any curtains or vallances ; our richest in damask, etc. The 
Vallance to be 1 foot deep and 6} yards compass. Curtains to be from 8 to 
9 feet deep, the lesser curtains each 14 yards wide . . . each bed to have 
2 small carpets (counterpanes) 14 yards wide and 2 yards long; each bed 
to have 12 cushions for chairs of the same work.?® 
Again : 

The fansie of the people runs upon East India goods to that degree, that 
the chints and painted calicoes, which before were made use of for carpets, 
quilts, etc., and to clothe children and ordinary people, become now the 
dress of our ladies ; such is the power of the mode as we saw our persons of 
quality dressed in Indian carpets which but a few years before their 
chambermaids would have thought too ordinary for them, the chints was 
adavanced from lying upon their floors to their backs, from the foot-cloth 
to the petticoat ; even the queen herself at this time was pleased to appear 
in China and Japan, I mean China silks and calico, 
says Defoe, adding that before the importation of chintz was 
forbidden in 1700 these calicoes had ‘ crept into our houses, our 
closets and bedchambers, curtains, cushions, chairs, and at last 
beds themselves were nothing but callicoes and Indian stuffs.’ 

The chintzes, always expensive, increased in price as their 
popularity grew ; a quotation from the ‘ Expense book’ of John 
Harvey, first Earl of Bristol, shows the prices paid at the end of 
the seventeenth century : 

1689, Aug. 30. Paid Mary Bishop for ye use and by ye order of Mrs. 
Jane Harrison for an India quilt for a bed, £38. 

1690, Nov. 4. Paid Mrs. Cawne for a rich piece of India Atlass for dear 
wife. {£13 I0. 

1701, Jan. 9. Paid Mr. Hatley for ye Atlass I gave dear wife, £33. 

But we are not told the price of Pepys’ purchase entered in his 
Diary of September 5, 1663: ‘ Bought my wife a chint, that is, a 
painted East India callico for to line her new study.’ 

Everything Eastern was approved by fashion. Evelyn, 
speaking of the house of a friend, calls it ‘a cabinet* of all the 
elegancies, especially Indian,’ and records, under the date of 
December 1665: ‘I supped at my Lady Mordaunt’s, where was 
a roome hung with Pintado, full of figures prettily representing 
sundry trades and occupations of the Indians.’ For ‘ pintado ’— 
in Portuguese, equivalent to ‘ painted ’—was the term under 
which the first painted calicoes seen in England were known. 
The capture of a Portuguese vessel by Drake (at the time of the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada), containing in her cargo many 


1@ Letter Book of the East India Company (Birdwood and Foster). 
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Indian calicoes, drew the attention of the English merchants to 
the profits of this East India trade. 

During the last half of the seventeenth century Indian chintzes 
so firmly established their popularity that the first English 
attempts at their imitation were essayed. According to Anderson’s 
History of Commerce, the first calico printing in England was in 
1676. Thirteen years later a calico printing works was set up at 
East Sheen, and a piece of fast-coloured printed chintz was 
presented by Hooke to the Royal Society. The early printers had 
a very small range of colours, and much reliance was placed on the 
work of the ‘ pencillers,’ who filled in the printed outline with a 
brush with indigo blue and other colours. The calico was im- 
ported, but the linen printed was either woven at home or 
imported from Holland. All fine linen in the eighteenth century 
was sold under the name of ‘ Holland,’ a practice only surviving 
now when the name is qualified by the adjective ‘ brown.’ The 
secrets of the production of Indian chintz had been investigated 
by a French Jesuit priest, Father Coeurdoux, whose minute account 
was published in a volume called Letires Edifiantes. The European 
printers, however, could have gained but small benefit from his 
detailed and interesting description without the long tradition, the 
patience, the climate, the dyes and drugs of the Indian printer. 

Even before the painted chintz was firmly enough established 
in fashionable favour to be imitated by English craftsmen the 
sales of home spun and woven woollen and Spitalfields silks were 
gravely affected by the new use of printed cotton, and agitation to 
forbid its importation was incessant, resulting in 1700 in the 
complete prohibition of imports of Indian chintz, and, fourteen 
years later, in an increased tax of 6d. a yard on home-printed 
calicoes. How little this legislation benefited the wool and silk 
manufacturer may be found in a pamphlet, published in 1719, 
entitled The Weavers’ True Case. It recounts the injury 
caused to the woollen and silk manufacturers by the wearing of 
printed calicoes and linen, and shows how the ‘ Poor were 
deprived of their Labour and Subsistence in the year 1717 by the 
wearing of Callicoe.’ For the popularity of printed stuffs was no 
longer confined to their use as house furnishings, but had extended 
to dress materials also. Another pamphlet of the same date sets 
out how, before the prohibitive Acts were passed, 
the Extravagance of that Time cannot be so entirely forgot, as that we 
should not reflect how the Ladies converted their Carpets and Quilts into 
Gowns and Petticoats and made the broad and uncouth Bordures of the 
former serve, instead of the rich Laces and Embroideries they were used 
to wear, and dress’d more like the Merry-Andrews of Bartholomew Fair, 
than like the Ladies and Wives of a trading People." 

11 Brief State of the Question between Callicoes, the Woollen and Silk Manu- 
facture, 1719. 
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The example set by the great ladies was followed, to the best 
of their ability, by women of every class. Those who could by no 
possibility afford the painted calicoes of Eastern origin contented 
themselves with the English or Dutch printed imitations. The 
Weavers’ True Case gives the order of their estimation, and points 
out how 









our Women among the Gentry were then clothed with fine English brocades 
and Venetians; our common Traders’ wives with slight silk Damasks ; 
our country Farmers’ wives, and other good country Dames, with worsted 
Damasks, flowered Russels, and flowered Callimancoes, and the meanest 
of them in plain worsted stuffs. Whereas now, those of the first class are 
clothed with outlaw’d Indian Chints; those of the second with English 
and Dutch printed Callicoes; those of the third with ordinary Callicoes 
and printed Linnen, and those of the last with ordinary printed Linnen, 
whereby these famous Branches of the Weaving Trade, viz. Venetians, 
slight Silk Damasks, worsted Damasks, flower’d Russels and flower’d 
Calimancoes, and others, are almost Extinct, 
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and urges as an excuse for the 


Riots, Tumults, Assaults, and stripping People in the Streets—as the 
Weavers have done this summer—the foolish Fancy of some, and the 
Madness and Rage of others: which might easily be prevented if Women 
would only put on other Clothes when they go into those Parts of the Town. 








It also urges that 






not only printed or painted Linnen ought not to be worn for Garments ; 
but even in the strictness of Reason, that no painted or printed Com- 
modities whatever, are proper or becoming for clothing Garments ; because 
it seems that Providence has appointed other Subjects to print or paint 
upon, in order that every Art or Science may increase or flourish in its 
proper Order and Place ; who can imagine that woven, figured or flower’d 
Commodities shall ever interfere with printed or painted Commodities ; 
such as Pictures, Landskip, flower’d Pieces, Sea Pieces, Fortification, 
Structure-pieces, and abundance of others ? On the contrary, we see, to 
the Ruin of many Thousands of Families, that printed and painted Com- 
modities have and do highly interfere, prejudice and discourage that 
famous and noble Art of Weaving all manner of figur’d or flower’d cunning 
Work. . . . Besides what might be said on the behalf of the fine Art of 
Embroidering, which used to be the innocent Amusement of our greatest 
Ladies formerly ; whereas at present it is almost unknown to them, 
through those pernicious printed or painted Commodities. Again, the 
wearing of printed or painted Commodities puts all Degrees and Orders of 
Womenkind into Disorder and Confusion, and the Lady cannot well be 
known from her Chamber-Maid. 






















The printed linen, held in the least estimation because of its 
purely English origin, was, after the prohibition of the more 
brilliant and expensive Indian calicoes, the only printed fabric 
allowed by law, but under cover of these home-printed goods the 
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prohibited calicoes were procured by various means, as their 
opponents declared. 


The Printed and Painted Callicoes now worn or used in Great Britain 
come under four Denominations, all pernicious and destructive to our 
Trade, (viz) such as being imported by the Dutch, are either printed in the 
Indies or in Holland and clandestinely run on Shore here, in Spite of former 
Prohibitions or such as being imported here by our own East India Com- 
pany, and prohibited to be worn because printed in India, are pretended 
to be exported, but are privately run on Shore again and sold : Or such as 
being printed here, are entered and shipped for Exportation in order to 
draw back the Duties on the Stamps, but are re-landed and sold here ; and 
lastly, such as are printed here, and legally worn and used, and under the 
Colour of which, All the other frauds are practis’d and conceal’d.!* 


The tricks of the trade had thus been brought to great per- 
fection at this early stage of calico printing, so that, like Steven- 
son’s buccaneer, the consumer might well remark: ‘ What’s 
what ? Ah, he’d be a lucky one as knowed that ! ’ 

For nearly a century the battle raged between the old native 
manufactures of linen and wool and imported cotton. Eventually 
duties of 3d. and 6d. a yard were imposed, not on the imported 
prints, but on all decorated cottons whatever, though the calico 
woven in England, having a linen warp (owing to the English 
inability to spin from cotton a sufficiently strong thread), may 
have escaped taxation as a native production. The home product 
in the shape of printed linen was the least esteemed and the 
cheapest. Parson Woodforde notes in his diary the purchases he 
made at ‘ Lewis’s shop at Norwich before breakfast,’ where he 
bought ‘6 yards of printed linen for my under-Maid at 2/2 per 
yard and 6 yards of black ground cotton for a morning gown for 
myself at 2/3, and five yards of ell wide calico for a lining’ ; and 
on another occasion he writes: ‘I bought of Mr. Aldridge who 
goes about with a cart with linens, cottons and laces, etc., some 
cotton, 6 yards for a morning gown for myself at 2/6 a yard ; some 
chintz for a gown for Nancy’ (his niece).!* It is only the under- 
maid who is to be dressed in linen—relegated to the ‘ meanest 
class of women,’ in the order specified in The Weavers’ True Case. 

The imported calico was denounced by Roberts in The Spinster 
as ‘ A tawdry, piespotted, flabby, ragged, low-priced thing called 
Callico . . . made by a parcel of Heathens and Pagans that 
worship the devil and work for a halfpenny a day.’ The weavers 
pursued the fine ladies who ventured into the streets dressed in 
chintz with shouts of execration, and nick-named them ‘ callico 
madams,’ abetted by the lower classes generally, who perhaps 
felt—with Madame de Boufflers at Strawberry Hill—that such 


12 The Weavers’ True Case. 
18 Diary of a Country Parson (Woodforde). 
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flimsy materials were ‘ indigne de la solidité anglaise ’—without 
the slightest effect on fashionable folk, who not only continued to 

their lives thus attired, but wished to continue to wear 
cotton when life was extinct. 


Let charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless face.# 


Though the vendors of such smuggled and outlawed fabrics 
were chary of advertising their wares, the sale seems to have 
continued without intermission. The trade card engraved by 
Hogarth for his mother and sister’s shop about 1714 carefully 
avoids mention of anything contraband in the enumeration of the 
stock of 


Mary and Ann Hogarth from the old Frock Shop, the corner of the Long 
Wall facing the cloyster, Removed to ye King’s Arms, joining to ye Little 
Britain Gate near Long Walk, sell ye best and most fashionable ready 
made Frocks, Sutes of Fustian, Ticken and Holland, Stript Dimity and 
Flanel Waistcoats, blue and canvas Frocks and blue coat Boys Drawers. 
Likewise Fustians, Ticken and Hollands, White Stript Dimitys, White and 
Stript Flanels in ye piece by wholesale or Retaile at Reasonable Prices, 


The difficulty of obtaining the genuine article made it no doubt 
ever more desirable, for though the demand for printed goods 
encouraged the setting up of English calico printing works, it was 
long before any great reliance could be placed on their productions. 
The earlier print works were all in the neighbourhood of London— 
at Old Ford, West Ham, East Sheen, and Bromley. Unlike the 
textile printer of Stuart times, who decorated his customer’s 
materials and ‘ stuffs new or old,’ the calico printer bought his 
own imported calico or home-made linen, printing it, no doubt, 
in lengths suited to his customer’s requirement from his stock of 
patterns. 

There is a pattern-book at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
consisting of impressions of the manufacturer’s stock of blocks 
(just as these are kept by the modern calico printer), but intended 
for the use of customers ; for the front page bears the notice : 


Pray be careful to keep the Book Clean, the patterns have, cost a great 
deal of Money and are easily Spoiled by Children or Careless persons putting 
their hands on them. It is therefore hoped and entreated that the utmost 
Care will be taken to Sully the Patterns as little as possible and when any 
Lady sends for a Sight of the Book it is entreated she will give Orders That 
it is to be Returned immediately. 


But this pattern-book is of considerably later date, when the 
trade was free from the severe restrictions which the jealousy of 
the weavers had succeeded in inducing Parliament to impose. 


14 Moral Essays (Pope). 
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In 1720 an Act prohibiting the use of all decorated cottons 
was passed, and in it was ordained that no one whatever should 
‘expose for sale any printed, painted, stayn’d or dyed callico, 
or any bed, chair, cushion, window curtain or other household 
stuff or furniture, made up or mixed with any printed, painted, or 
stayn’d calico for use in Great Britain.’ This Act, with various 
modifications, remained in force till 1770, and, though continually 
disregarded as far as the wearing of chintz was concerned, it 
undoubtedly made the importation of bed hangings-and palam- 
pores so dangerous as to be almost impossible. 

The correspondence between David Garrick and Sir Grey 
Cooper regarding a gift of East India chintz hangings for a bed 
to the actor’s wife from gentlemen in Calcutta whom the actor 
had obliged by sending them plays, etc., recounts how ‘ no care 
having been taken on my wife’s part, and some treachery being 
excited against her, it was seized—the very bed—by the coarse 
hands of filthy dungeon villains,’ and begs his friends to take this 
thorn out of his wife’s side. Sir Grey Cooper replies that he has 
‘sent a supplication to my friend Stanley—the best humoured 
(though diligent and active) secretary that ever was at that board’ 
—to use his best offices ‘ to prevail with the Harpies to come toa 
reasonable composition for the restitution of the chintz . . . and 
yet the Linnen Drapers and Cotton Printers and all that cursed 
Bourgeoisie I fear will be as powerful as they are merciless.’ 15 

Somehow the painted chintz bed-hangings were restored to 
Mrs. Garrick, and may now be seen, on the cream lacquer four- 
post bed she had prepared for them, at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum—an example of the fine weave and lasting colour of the 
early Indian chintz. 

The home manufacturers were also subjected to competition 
with the fine cottons and muslins of the East, as well as plain 
calico linings which could be imported at prices below those of 
linen or wool. The Ancient Trades Decayed and Repaired Again 
is the title of a pamphlet which appeared in 1778; its author 
bewails the interference of cotton with woollen fabrics, declaring 
that 


the woollen trade is very much hindered by our own people, who do wear 
many foreign commodities instead of our own; as may be instanced in 
many particulars: viz. instead of green sey, that was wont to be used for 
children’s frocks, is now used painted and Indian-stained and striped calico, 
and instead of perpetuana and shaoon to lyne men’s coats with is used 
sometimes a glazed calico, which in the whole is not above 12d. cheaper and 
abundantly worse. 


The fineness and transparency of Indian muslins were a revela- 


15 The Chintz Book (McIvor Perceval). 
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tion to European travellers. Tavernier, who, like Marco Polo, 
was a merchant as well as an explorer, says : 


There is made at Seconge a sort of calicut so fine that when a man puts 
it on his skin shall appear as plainly through it as though he was quite naked ; 
but the merchants are not permitted to transport it, for the governor is 
obliged to send it all to the Great Mogul’s seraglio and the principal lords 
of the court, to make the sultanesses and nobleman’s wives shifts and 
garments for the hot weather. 


While marvels were recounted of muslins made in Bengal, where 
four months were spent in weaving a single piece which ‘ when 
laid upon the grass, after the dew had fallen upon it, is no longer 
discernable.’ The fineness and transparency of the foreign goods 
were but an added defect in the eyes of the author of The Naked 
Truth, an Essay upon Trade, published in 1696, who states that 
‘ Thirty shillings a yard is paid for muslins, and only the shadow of 
a commodity when procured. Fashion is truly termed a witch ; 
the dearer dnd scarcer a commodity, the more the mode.’ 

The fruitless opposition of the silk and woollen trades to the 
wearing of imported or English printed cotton goods ceased for a 
reason they had not dreamed of—the very success of the manu- 
facture they had tried to prohibit. The invention and perfecting 
of machinery for cotton spinning, weaving, and printing made it 
the cheapest of materials, so that the working dress of the dairy- 
maid and the servant no longer found favour with the lady. 
The wants of the middle classes were supplied by fabrics printed 
on roller machinery, and the trade of the block printer dwindled 
to its lowest ebb. Thousands of fine wood blocks were used as 
fuel in new machine printing works ; with the rise of the factory 
system and the industrial revolution the romance of early calico 
printing comes to an end. 

MuRIEL M. BARRON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


RELIGION AND SIR ARTHUR KEITH 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


DEaR Sir,—Quite recently Sir Arthur Keith has been engaged in 
controversy in the Nineteenth Century and After upon Darwinism. He 
has just issued his views in.a booklet, which makes me wish to reopen the 
matter from another viewpoint. I want to criticise his attitude towards 
religion, which I cannot hold to be justified, either sociologically or psycho- 
logically. 

The religious attitude is criticised throughout the booklet, and on 
page 56 it is finally compared to ‘ a wrongful charting of a dangerous coast.’ 
How far can such an estimate be justified, sociologically or psychologically ? 

As Sir Arthur is a Darwinist first and foremost, let us begin with a 
Darwinian argument. Man is derived from a very primitive type, who, 
Sir Arthur would agree, had no religion. When the beginning of religion 
came, it was either a blessing or a curse. So powerful a force could not 
be merely neutral. If it were ‘the wrongful charting of a dangerous 
coast ’ and nothing more, it would clearly be a curse. But Darwin teaches 
us to believe that by ‘ natural selection ’ the ‘ fittest survive’ ; and, ruling 
out certain cases of degeneration, which do not arise in this case, it is 
obvious that if those tribes succeeded who adopted religion, and those 
tribes fell out who failed to adopt religion, then, by the very arguments 
central to Darwinism, religion was of high value. How then could it be, 
at the same time, merely ‘ the wrongful charting of a dangerous coast’? 
To sustain Sir Arthur’s argument he would have to prove to us that when 
religion began those tribes who adopted it were at a disadvantage com- 
pared with those tribes who failed to adopt it. Yet it is patent that the 
opposite was the case. 

Sir Arthur may here reshuffle his cards and say that religion was once 
good for men, but has in the course of time lost its value. I should in 
reply ask him how a chart with all the rocks marked in the wrong places 
could be of any good at any time. And I should then settle down to answer 
in a fuller way. 

I am old enough to remember very vividly the controversy in The 
Times between Huxley and Booth when the latter began to formulate his 
scheme for aiding the slum population and appealed for public support. 
Huxley had often been called upon to fight those foolish persons who, in 
the name ofjreligion, had tried to battle against science in her own domain. 
And now Huxley himself made the equally foolish blunder of tackling 
Booth upon a matter wherein the Salvationist was by far the better 
equipped of the two. What good would Huxley have done had he 
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destroyed Booth’s scheme ? Obviously none. Booth’s supporters replied 
to Huxley, telling him that his criticism was purely destructive. If he 
destroyed Booth’s plans, what did he offer in their place? He rashly 
answered that the rationalists would create a scheme far better than 
Booth’s. Very well; let Sir Arthur Keith show me where I can find that 
rationalist scheme in operation. Booth’s work I know and value. Where 
is the superior rationalist rival to it? It does not exist. So what can we 
think to-day of Huxley’s opposition ? May I not suggest to Sir Arthur 
that a blind anti-religious fanaticism can be just as undesirable as ony 
other kind of fanaticism ? 

Miss Lilian Barker, in her splendid work at the Aylesbury Borstal 
Institution, tells us that she finds religion a most valuable ally. And hers 
is no narrow or biassed mind. Will Sir Arthur inform her that she is merely 
using ‘ a wrongful chart of an admittedly dangerous coast’ ? Would he 
go so far as to spend a few months at Aylesbury showing her how much 
better she could do her work on the basis of Darwinian materialism ? I 
can hardly believe it to be likely. 

Again, it is universally recognised by modern psychologists that the 
larger emotions of religion have a subtle but direct connexion with the 
larger emotions of the sex instinct, and that religion is very often allied to 
a highly valuable sublimation of sex. When, thirty or forty years ago, 
various powerful agencies were busily undermining the old religious faith, 
I saw that such undermining would inevitably release a dangerous amount 
of undirected sex feeling. I appealed to the ethical societies, who were 
trying to take on the burden of ethical teaching, hitherto done by the 
teligious bodies. I begged them to treat the sex question seriously, to set 
forth some ideal view of sex worthy of the higher strivings of the human 
being. My efforts failed. These young and struggling bodies, with none 
of the prestige of the older religious bodies behind them, did not dare to 
tackle the question. To use Sir Arthur’s simile—for fear of a wrongful 
charting, they issued no chart at all ! 

Now I am not going here to abuse ‘ the modern girl.’ There is no such 
thing as ‘ the modern girl.’ There are a hundred types of girlhood to-day, 
some as noble as or nobler than any who have preceded them. But there 
is without the slightest doubt one dangerous and not small section who, 
having lost all the old religious sense of duty, finding themselves in a con- 
fusion as to what to believe, give themselves up to the pleasure of the 
moment. In this class sex is rampant. But it is sex devoid of feminine 
duties. These young women are determined to avoid motherhood ; and 
Sir Arthur Keith’s own profession has at this identical moment provided 
the knowledge and power to escape from these deep racial duties. 

It would be the sheerest nonsense for Sir Arthur to pretend that the 
decay of religion has had nothing to do with this too widespread renouncing 
by many women of their feminine obligations. Every psychologist and 
sociologist knows the exact contrary to be true. The men who tore up 
the old religious chart had better now consider what is to be done to 
prevent these particular ships from going to wreckage on the rocks. The 
matter is not one to be dismissed with the airy complacence which Sir 
Arthur too freely adopts. 

And let me here point out that it is to religion that we owe all our 
ethical direction, a great gift that Sir Arthur accepts without recognition, 
without gratitude. The instance given above, as to the hesitations of the 
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ethical societies when faced with a problem demanding bold action, is 
proof, if proof were needed, that it demands courage of a high order to 
impress or impose ethical restrictions upon the great basic instincts. Sir 
Arthur himself, pages 12 to 20, deals with problems of conduct and ethics, 
but, owing to his unfortunate bias, he omits from these pages the recog- 
nition due to the work of religion. When he should speak like a philo- 
sopher, he prefers to speak as a partisan. The pity of it! 

Yet in the preface to his booklet Sir Arthur boldly states : ‘ We speak 
truth, and abiding happiness will come to no man until he has faced and 
assimilated the real facts of life.’ Here indeed is a noble challenge ; and 
before dealing further with it I will beg Sir Arthur to face and assimilate 
the facts which I have already set out. Then I will ask him if he really 
thinks that that grand cry of faith is the consistent outcome of his mate- 
rialism ; because to me it appears on the contrary to be the undoubted off- 
spring of the old idealism. Advocates of the new materialism say to me 
almost daily : ‘ If life is the mere caprice of blind matter, with no conscious 
purpose behind, what need we do except enjoy it, as much as we can, while 
it lasts?’ They feel no trumpet call to face and assimilate facts, other 
than such facts as lead to their own personal enjoyments. The thought 
and research which Sir Arthur so strenuously advocates has no meaning 
to them, and they appear to me-to be the more logical of the materialists, 
‘ Why bother?’ they consistently ask. But I rejoice in Sir Arthur's 
ill-logic. He may be steeped in materialism up to the neck, but his head 
is still free. And with his head he turns, apparently unconsciously, to the 
old idealism for guidance. The materialism which he professes fails to 
satisfy him. Life still means more to him than ‘ eat, drink and be merry.’ 
He must still search and strive. Honourable ill-logic in the materialist ! 
But as he himself says on page 16: ‘ The day man becomes a perfectly 
rational being marks his end.’ 

Much as I am stirred by the fine passage quoted from his preface, I 
note its logical weakness. ‘ Abiding happiness will come to no man until 
he has faced and assimilated the real facts.’ On page 39, in an argument 
too long to quote here, Sir Arthur tells us that the real facts were first 
conclusively stated by Darwin in 1872. They could not then have been 
‘ faced and assimilated ’ before 1872 ; therefore, by Sir Arthur’s argument, 
abiding happiness could not have come to any man before 1872. But that, 
of course, is sheer nonsense. Again, no one since 1872 could, on that 
argument, attain ‘ abiding happiness’ without reading and assimilating 
Darwin! Which again is so much more nonsense. Sir Arthur cannot by 
any possible means prove that people who have faced and assimilated 
Darwin’s facts are any happier than any other people. Much as I admire 
Sir Arthur’s confession of faith for its rich emotional qualities, as a logical 
argument it is worse than useless. It is just a little green oasis of poetry 
in a rather stony desert of materialism ; as such it has meaning and value 
of a high kind. 

But it is too ambitious. It overlooks the fact that none of us is capable 
of facing and assimilating all the facts. We only grasp a very limited aspect. 
Abiding happiness comes rather to those who grasp and assimilate one 
vital point of view. Probably St. Francis was one of the very happiest 
men known to human history ; but the point of view that he grasped and 
assimilated was not Sir Arthur Keith’s. I do not deny—on the contrary, 
I rejoice in—Sir Arthur’s own capacity to derive happiness from the point 
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of view of the progress of the scientific side of his research. Possibly if he 
knew me he might realise that I can derive happiness from a point of view 
differing both. from his and from that of the most human of all the 
saints. 
I remain, yours truly, 
WittraMm Piatt. 
4, Hallswelle Road, Golders Green, London, N.W. 11. 


‘ROBERT POLEY: AN ASSOCIATE OF MARLOWE.’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


S1r,—May I venture to supplement Dr. F. S. Boas’ very interesting 
article on Robert Poley that appeared in The Nineteenth Century for 
October. The recent focus of interest on Poley and others of the associates 
of Christopher Marlowe, on both sides of the Atlantic, makes even so minor 
an addition as mine of potential value. Dr. Boas remarks that Ede and 
Yeomans agree that Poley was liberated from the Tower about, or just 
after, Michaelmas in 1588, and questions with much reason the possible 
inference that that concludes a term of two years’ ‘ continuous ’ imprison- 
ment. By good fortune, the bills of the Lieutenant of the Tower (during 
those years, a Sir Owen Hopton) ‘ for the fees and custody of prisoners of 
State’ are preserved, and in excellent condition, at the Public Record 
Office. In three of these bills (E407/56, Nos. 44, 47, and 50) mention is 
made of Poley, The final entry of his name to be found there confirms 
Yeomans’ ‘ about Michaelmas ’ to a nicety : 


(No. 50.) ‘Item for the diet & chardges of Robarte Pollye 
beginninge the xxiiijtb of June 1588 and endinge the xxix of September 
himselfe ixli vjs viijt one keeper at vs the weeke iijli xs ffewell and 
candell at iiijs the weeke lvjs Summa <———> xvii xij® viij4.’ 


Prior to June 24, 1588, Poley seems to have enjoyed a space of free- 
dom, for there is no bill for his expenses in the preceding quarter. But it 
will be difficult indeed to reconcile with the dates of his earlier (his second) 
imprisonment Mistress Hollford’s deposition, circumstantial as it is, that 
Poley was behaving in a scandalous manner at Mistress Brown’s house 
‘about Shrovetide last.’ For Shrovetide in 1588 was in February; and 
Poley was immured from Christmas Day in 1587 till the following Lady 
Day, as appears in one of the Tower bills : 


(No. 47.) ‘Item for . . . Robert Poolie beginninge the xxv‘ of 
December 1587 and ending the xxvth of March then next followinge 
beeing xiijtees weekes .. . Summa ~——< xiiiji xs iiij4.’ 


Without doubting Poley’s culpability, yet one must ask if Mistress 
Agnes Hollford’s indignant memory was not slightly astray as to the date, 
unless one may read the evidence ‘ Shrovetyde Anno Domini 1585.’ There 
are then no conflicting dates. I submit the amendment very diffidently, 
but the figures seem plain. 

Poley would seem to have been his own master, too, for a year and a 
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quarter between his first and second recorded imprisonments. . For § 
confinement to the Tower in the first instance, with Babington and th 
other conspirators, the only occasion which can be viewed as a ‘ blind’ 
his Papist friends, seems to have been of brief duration : os 
(No. 44.) ‘Item for the dyett and chardgs of Robte Pawle 
beginninge the xviijt» of Auguste 1586 and endinge the Laste a 
September then next folowinge beinge syx wicks at xij iiij4 the 


at iiijs the wicke xxiiijs Amountinge to the Somme of >—-- vji xiiijs’ 


So again here is positive support for Dr. Boas’ assumption that i 
February 1586-7, when Poley sought renewed credit and service with 
Leicester (vainly, one must infer), he was indeed at liberty, though out of 
favour with his masters. His other employer, Sir Francis (Mr. Secretary) 
Walsingham, seems to have been more placable, and two months after 
delivering Poley from the Tower gave him employment, even until his 
(Mr. Secretary’s) death in 1590, as a messenger to and from the : 
abroad, ‘ for her majesties affaires.’ 


I am, sir, yours faithfully, F 
EUGENIE DE KaLB. ™ 


Girton College, 
Cambridge. 





Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, I0 & 12, Orange Street, 


Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 
Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 


but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous contribution is published. | 








